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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takes a popes regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


for the payment. 


2. If a person orders his pene discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





THE KING'S SHIPS. 





BY CARL SPENCER. 

God hath so many ships upon the sea! 

Tlis are the merchantmen that earry treasure, 
The men-of-war, all bannered gallantly, 

The little fisher-hoats and barks of pleasure. 
On all this sea of time there is not one 
That sailed without the glorious Name thereon. 
The winds go up and down upon the sea, 

And some they lightly clasp, entreating kindly, 
And waft them to the port where they would be; 
And other ships they buffet, long and blindly. 
The cloud comes down on the great sinking deep, 

And on the shore the watchers stand and weep. 


And God hath many wrecks within the sea; 
Oh, it is deep! I look in fear and wonder; 
The wisdom throned above is dark to me, 
Yet it is sweet to think His care is under; 
That yet the sunken treasure may be drawn 
Into His storehouse when the sea is gone, 


So I, that sail in peril on the sea, 
With my beloved, whom yet the waves may cover, 
Say—God hath more than angels’ care of me, 
And larger share than I in friend and lover. 
Why weep ye so, ye watchers on the land? 
This deep is but the hollow of His hand. 


— So 
SPRING OPENINGS, 


As spring advances, it opens not merely 
displays of fresh millinery and Paris dress- 
es, but also that good old, ever new fash- 
ion which, as Emerson says, ‘‘makes spring 
in the mind.” At this season it is well to 
reflect how much of new out-door life has 
gradually come to women. Margaret Full- 
er’s early diaries represent her, in June, 
1825. as thus dividing her time. She rose 
before five, walked an hour, practised an 
hour on the piano, breakfasted at seven, 
read ‘“*Sismondi” and ‘*European Litera- 
ture’ in French till eight, then Brown’s 
“Philosophy” till half-past nine, then went 
to school to prepare for reciting Greek at 
twelve, then practised again till dinner. 
After the early dinner, she read two hours 
in Italian, then walked or rode on horse- 
back; and in the evening played, sang, and 
retired at eleven to write in her diary. 
There is reason to think that she lived in 
much this way all summer; whereas girls 
of fifteen in these days are usually free as 
butterflies after the latter part of June. It 
was the way to make a methodical and la- 
borious student, but not the way to make 
a healthy woman. 

In fact, however, it is not so much the 
method which is now altered as the aim. 
It is not many years since robust health 
itself was considered a thing a little inap- 
propriate for refined and cultivated wom- 
en; and this as much in England as here. 

tev. Dr. Fordyce published in that coun- 

try his “Sermons to Young Women” in 
1765, and it was so popular as to go 
through ten editions within twenty-one 
years. ‘‘Let it be observed,” he says to 
the precious creatures whom he there ad- 
dresses, ‘‘that in your sex manly exercises 
are never graceful; and that men of sensi- 
bility desire in every woman soft features 
and a flowing voice, aform not robust and 
ademeanor delicate.” This ‘‘*man of sen- 
sibility” was, to be sure, a clergyman, but 
Dr. John Gregory, whose ‘‘Legacy to his 
Daughters” was first published in 1774, 
was a physician by profession, and yet 
went farther than the Doctor of Divinity 
in elevating debility into a sweet domestic 
virtue. His book was written when he 
himself was ‘in declining health,” as one 
of his editors informs the public, and he 
seemed to sigh for a sex that should par- 
take of his decline, for he wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“Though good health be one of the 
greatest blessings of life, never make a 
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boast of it, but enjoy it in silence. We so 
naturally associate the idea of female del- 
icacy and softness with a correspondent 
delicacy of constitution, that when a wom- 
an speaks of her great strength. her good 
appetite, her ability to bear excessive fa- 
tigue, we recoil at the description in a way 
she is little aware of.” 

His theory thus appeared to be that if a 
woman had the misfortune to be healthy, 
it should be, so far as possible, hushed up 
among her friends. Yet Gregory’s **Leg- 
acy” remained for nearly half a century 
almost the standard book for the class 
whom he addressed; and it had the dis- 
tinction, then rare, of being translated into 
French and Italian. 

There has certainly been a change. I 
can testify that there is now, among Har- 
vard undergraduates for instance, a posi- 
tive respect for a young lady who has 
enough of ‘‘ability to bear excessive fa- 
tigue”—the fatigue implied, it may be, in 
tiring them out at lawn tennis. The mere 
ability to play this game as some of our 
girls now play it, or to undertake such 
walking and boating expeditions as some 
of them achieve—these things indicate that 
the day has passed by when Dr. Gregory 
and Dr. Fordyce were final authorities. 
Still it is unsatisfactory to think that while 
American women have led their English 
cousins in so many school and collegiate 
matters—for it was Vassar and Cornell 
which prepared the way for Girton and 
Newnham—our countrywomen have fol- 
lowed Englishwomen, instead of leading 
them, as to athletic habits. Croquet and 
lawn-tennis had each prevailed in England 
several years before their American natur- 
alization, and it bids fair to be the same 
with the tricycle. Fortunately the enjoy- 
ment of an out-door exercise bears no ref- 
erence to its novelty, andAmerican women 
enjoy their physical emancipation none the 


less for taking it at second-hand. But 
why not originate? T. W. H. 








— —~#-oo 
IMPORTANT FROM NEW MEXICO. 
SANTE Fr, ‘TERRITORY OF NEW) 
MEXICO, APRIL 10, 1884. f 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Legislature of Nety Mexico, of which 
more than two-thirds are Mexicans, has 
just passed an act to protect the property 
rights of married women, which it would 
be well for some of our Eastern States to 
copy. 

All property, real, personal, or mixed, 
owned by any woman at the time of her 
marriage, or acquired by her after mar- 
riage, shall continue to be her separate 
property free from her husband's debts. 

A married woman can make contracts, 
the same as her husband, in relation to 
her property. 

No married woman shall be liable for 
any debts of her husband except for nec- 
essaries furnished the family after mar- 
riage, and not for these if she give notice 
to that effect. 

No contract between the husband and 
wife, the one with the other, shall be bind- 
ing or of any authority or of any force for 
the one to sell or dispose of the real estate 
of the other; but, in relation to all other 
matters, each can act and contract with 
the other the same as though unmarried. 

When a married woman is deserted by 
her husband for one year, she can bring an 
action in her own name against him for 
such equitable relief as may be just and 
right. 

These are the main features of the ‘*act,” 
and I am informed that Mrs. Governor 
Sheldon was largely instrumental in its 
passage, indeed that her comprehensive 
knowledge of what should be,coupled with 
her quiet but persistent influence, gives 
tone and sweetness to the sometimes spirit- 
less and dreary administration of govern- 
mental affairs in the Territory of New 
Mexico. 

I am en route to California, where I shall 
speak in the interest of temperance under 
the auspices of the W. C. T. U., as I stop 
along the way to study the country and 
give a word of encouragement to our Un- 
ions. i can searce realize that such va- 
ried conditions of soil, of climate, of race, 
and of society can harmonize under, our 
flag. I tremble with ache of heart and 
throb of brain as I study the problem! 
The free school, free thought and free 
grace can and will solve the problem. We 
hope to return to Iowa again by the 4th of 
July, when our prohibitory law goes into 
operation, and to celebrate with our peo- 
ple an Independence day which shall be 
only second to that sure to come to all 
things good and true when woman is en- 
franchised. My address will be Los An- 
geles, Cal. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 





NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE WOMEN OF SCOTLAND. 


We referred last week to the great ineet- 
ing of Scotchwomen lately held in Edin- 
burgh, where the largest hall in the city 
was crowded to the doors with women 
householders, and an overflow meeting held 
in another hall. Men were admitted to the 
gallery on payment of half a crown. 

Vicountess Harberton presided. 
said: 

Our object in meeting here to-night is so 
plain and clear, and, | may add, so just, 
that very little explanation from me is 
necessary. We are here to urge upon the 
country and upon the already enfranchised 
classes that they should be logical and 
consistent. If the british nation says tax- 
ation and representation should go togeth- 
er, then it is right that they should give 
expression to this opinion fairly and open- 
ly. Those women who are rate-payers, 
and who are, in fact, heads of households, 
ought not to be excluded from the privi- 
lege of voting for a member to represent 
them in the House of Commons. (Cheers.) 
This is no question of women usurping the 
place of men, or any privileges of that 
kind; itis a much more serious matter. 
‘The exclusion of women from the right to 
representation has already led to laws be- 
ing passed about them and their interests 
whick I do not hesitate to call a disgrace 
to humanity. (Cheers.) That these 
laws are not more commonly recognized 
as such is due, I think, to two causes. 
One is that those women of the upper 
classes, who are usually wealthy, are able 
by the aid of money so to hedge them- 
selves around with barriers to oppose the 
inconveniences placed upon women by the 
laws, that they very often do not feel them 
so much; and those women of the classes 
who are not wealthy are so crushed and 
oppressed by the working of these laws, 
that they are unable to take the first step, 
which is agitation, towards getting them 
altered or repealed. (Cheers.) I will not 
go into all the ways in which the laws I 
have referred to press hardly upon women, 
because there would not be time; but it 
is always affirmed there are other ways to 
get them altered without interfering with. 
the present arrangement of voting. It re- 
minds me of the person who didn’t much 
mind about the mainspring of bis watch, 
because it was only the hands he wished 
to have; or the traveller-who thought it 
did not matter so much about the engine, 
aus he only wanted the cars. When I see 
machinery move without a motive power, 
then, and not till then, will I believe in 
justice and equality 7 awarded to the 
unrepresented classes 3elieve me, the 
one is as impossible as the other, and if 
women want just laws and freedom, they 
must unite firmly to demand the suffrage, 
for it is the greater good, and its acquisi- 
tion includes all the lesser. (Applause). 
The refusal, excluding women from the 
franchise, means long and weary years of 
labor, such as we are engaged in at this 
minute—getting up petitions in thousands 
which do not carry one-hundredth part of 
the weight they should have, being signed 
by so many, and waiting, hoping against 
hope, that the men of Great Britain may 
see, before it is too late, that the word 
‘*freedom” is a mockery so long as they 
persist in the exclusion of the duly-quali- 
tied and educated classes of this country 
from the rights of citizenship. 

Miss Top, of Belfast, moved the first 
resolution, thanking the 114 Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament who had memorialized 
Mr. Gladstone for woman suffrage, and 
expressing the hope that they would sup- 
port an amendment to the proposed fran- 
chise bill which should include women 
householders. She said: 

Let no one imagine that this is a selfish 
claim we are making. It is not a selfish 
claim that could bring so many women to- 
gether—that could bring together the 
thousands I have seen in St. James's 
Hall, London. Women never gather togeth- 
er in this way only for themselves. ‘They 
fight for others; and it is because we have 
so much work to do that we fight so hard as 
we do, and that we will not give up the 
fight to please mortal man. (Cheers.) Who 
are our clients? They are poor little bare- 
footed children in our streets, who need 
care. who need protection, who need cloth- 
ing. They are the criminals who might 
have been different if they had had a 
chance, and if they had been decently 
brought up. We want that these people 
in the back slums—of whom we have 
heard lately so much—who live in dirt 
and discomfort of every kind, should be 
raised from their degradation. Who first 
helped them to fight their way up? Was 
it not a woman? (Cheers.) And they have 
not put her on the Royal Commission, 
which has been appointed to inquire into 
the dwellings of these poor. Would this 
Commission have been formed without 
Miss Octavia Hill, if she and other women 
had had votes? (Cheers.) Who else are 
our clients? They are the sick persons in 
the hospitals; every child who begins to 
work too early. Our clients are also in 
every workshop, every factory, and every 
place where women are employed. They 
are placed in every sphere of life, and 
where there are any of them suffering in 
any shape, whether in body or soul, there 
is work for women. (Cheers.) You know 
there is not a department of human life 
whatever which legislation does not now 
affect. In the time of our grandfathers 


She 








and grandmothers, Parliament meddled 
with little else but war and diplomacy. 
But now Parliament interferes with every- 
thing. It regulates, it domineers, it dic- 
tates, it puts its finger upon every kind of 
thing. In all these departments, women 
are concerned ; and in all these, Parliament 
will go wrong and legislate wrong when it 
has not the direct representation of wom- 
en For my part, | have the strongest be- 
lief that this work is about the most de- 
cided Christian duty that a Christian wom- 
an could put her hand to. (Cheers.) I 
have sometimes said to old-fashioned peo- 
ple. who were Presbyterian like myself— 
(cheers)—that for my-part I see nothing 
else more clear on the matter than the first 
question in the Shorter Catechism itself— 
**What is the chief end of man?” and “the 
whole of the human race?”—not only in 
private relationship<, not only in private 
duties. Itis to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him forever. It is our duty, and we must 
be free in our relationships to the whole of 
the human race. We must act according 
to our own consciences, 1nd we must have 
power to act according to our own con- 
sciences. In a country like ours, where 
every mind, every opinion. and every 
thought is reflected in Parliament, the 
serious and prayerful thoughts of Chris- 
tian women should be reflected also. If 
there is any woman here, or any man eith- 
er, who has thought of this question as a 
light and frivolous one, will he or she 
think seriously of it? You must see how 
deep the roots of our agitation extend. 
You must see that neither sneers nor ridi- 
cule will kill it, that no arguments can 
make way against such arguments as we 
have. A few days ago, a gentleman who 
is the chairman of an important Liberal 
Association, wrote to me, answering a 
pamphlet which I had sent him, and he 
said that, while sympathizing with the 
woman suffrage movement, he considered 
that it was not time for the granting of 
the franchise, and he would do his best to 
make women wait until this reform bill 
was passed. My answer was, that if I 
had needed any argument that we needed 
representation, it was precisely this state- 
ment about making women wait. (Cheers.) 


Mrs. SCATCHERD, of Leeds, seconded 
the resolution. She said: 


Mr. Gladstone said, in his speech in in- 
troducing the franchise bill, that the 
strength of the Constitution lies in the rep- 
resentative system. We believe it does. 
(Cheers.) What is an ideal Parliament? 
Is it not one which represents all the large 
interests of the country? And do you mean 
to tell me that our Parliament could be an 
ideal or near an ideal which puts to one 
side the voices of sixteen millions of Her 
Majesty’s subjects ?—for there are sixteen 
millions of women in this country who, 
constitutionally speaking, are dumb. 
(Cheers.) We have seen women forced to 
pay taxes to uphold institutions which 
they dislike. We have seen the hard-earn- 
ed money of women taken from them to 
uphold laws which we consider an insult 
to the whole nation. (Cheers.) We have 
seen women forced to pay taxes to place 
restrictions upon their own labor, and to 
keep an army of inspectors to look over 
these women. And, but lately, we have 
seen women of means paying largely-in- 
creased income-tax for wars in foreign 
countries. Now, as to cases of individual 
suffering, there is not a woman on this 
platform who has shared the life of our 
large towns who could not give you heart- 
rending cases. I do not mean the la- 
dies who sit in their own rooms comfort- 
ably, and who have never striven to ful- 
fil the command to consider the poor. 
(Cheers.) Considering the poor-is not 
mere alms-giving; it means sharing their 
lives, thinking for them, helping them, 
giving to them of your time and sympa- 
thy and strength, not only pointing out 
the proper road to tread, but helping them 
to make that road, and to tread on it. 
(Cheers.) And we have come to the de- 
liberate conclusion that one of the very 
best ways of helping women is to obtain 
-for them the right of the Parliamentary 
franchise. (Cheers.) In doing this we are 
animated by a truly religious spirit. It is 
often asked, Why do you want the fran- 
chise? Have you not all you want? Well, 
some of us may have, but it is different 
when we think of women who have to rise 
at half-past six in the morning and work 
until half-past five. 

He's true to God who's true to man; wherever 
wrong is done 

To the humblest or the weakest ‘neath the all- 
beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and they are 
slaves most base 

Whose love of right is for themselves and not for 
all the race. 

(Loud cheers.) If you take a woman's 
money in the form of taxes, you havea 
right to let her say how that money shall 
be spent (Cheers.) If you want a woman 
to obey the laws of this country, she has a 
right to have a voice in the making and 
shaping of these laws. (Cheers.) You, 
in Scotland, are familiar with a case where 
a child was taken from its mother before it 
was a year old. The law allows that. Do 
you know, you mothers of Edinburgh, 
that the law does not allow a mother to 
have the slightest right to her own child. 
for it belongs entirely to the father, and 
that he can take it away from the mother 
when it is a week old, and, up to the age 
of sixteen, can keep it from her and give 
it to any one else, and if he likes, he can 
actually keep the children away from the 
mother after he is dead? Does not nature 
point out that if one parent is nearer and 

Continued on next Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

ELIZABETH G. HARLEY, of Philadelphia, 
has a patent for a suspending hook for 
safety attachment. 

Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT is en- 
gaged in writing a book covering her rem- 
iniscences of the political periods of Ben- 
ton and Fremont. 

Miss ELIZABETH PEABODY was made 
the recipient of several, boxes of choice 
flowers at Easter, and other pleasant re- 
minders. 

Miss DoRA WHEELER, who leaves for 
Europe this week to study under Alfred 
Stevens, has just completed a very beauti- 
ful composition for Prang & Co., for a 
card to be called “Christmas Morn.” 


Louisa 8S. BAKER, pastor of the Ortho- 
dox Congregational church, in Nantucket, 
attended the ‘ministers’ meeting,” in this 
city, last week, and gave a friendly call at ° 
our office. 

Miss TOLMAN read a paper on the 
‘‘Development of Italian Art,” on Tues- 
day, April 15, at the rooms of the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union, 74 
Boylston Street. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS has writ- 
ten, for the May St. Nicholas, a short pa- 
per entitled ‘Supporting Herself,” which 
will be a concise statement of the obliga- 
tions which all girls are under to support 
themselves, and of the means of doing so. 

Mrs. L. MAY WHEELER has compiled a 
‘Brooklet of Songs,” comprising a col- 
lection of suffrage and temperance melo- 
dies. It will soon be ready for sale. It 
is a forty-eight-page book, containing con- 
tributions from prominent workers and 
writers in the East, West, and Northwest. 

Mrs. HELEN JACKSON (H. H.) will write 
in the May Century, of ‘“The Women of the 
Bee-Hive,” meaning the Mormon women, 
with whom she feels great sympathy, re- 
garding them as a conscientious and suf- 
fering class whose religious position has 
been misunderstood. 

Miss IpA M. BUXTON was presented 
with the elegant and costly regalia of the 
Order of Good Templars, at the annual 
meeting of the Grand Lodge of R. I. held 
in Providence on the 8th and 9th insts., iu 
recognition of her valuable work in the 
temperance cause. The presentation 
speech was made by Miss Allie Parker. 

Miss ANNA LAURENS DAWEs, daughter 
of the Senator, has written, for the Ameri- 
can Hebrew, an article on ‘“The Modern 
Jew, his Present and Future.” which the 
editor declares ‘ta fair review of. the Jew- 
ish question from a non-Jewish stand- 
point.” 

Mrs. H. M. T. CuTLer has returned 
from another month of lectures in Ver- 
mont. She will spend a few weeks in 

Boston to rest, and to complete a woman's 
rights story, which will illustrate some 
phases of that subject not usually present- 
ed. 

AMANDA B. Harris has _ published 
“Pleasant Authors for Young Folks,” a 
series of brief and delightful biographies 
of noted English authors. She also has 
written forthe May Wide Awake a notable 
biography of Silas Ketchum, the boy- 
founder of the New Hampshire State An- 
tiquarian Society. 

Mrs. Dr. REA attended the Henry 
County, Ind., Democratic Convention, and 
presented resolutions favoring woman suf- 
frage and prohibition, which were referred 
to the committee. The committee were 
divided on the woman suffrage resolution, 
and, after considerable discussion, the 
Convention rejected it. 

Mrs. JESSIE NOA has recently finished 
a portrait in pastels of the youngest child 
of Mr. Arthur T. Lyman. It represents 
the boy reclining in an easy pose on a 
grassy bank, with a beautiful sky forming 
a background for his head. Itis said to 
be an excellent likeness, and is certainly 
very spirited and lifelike in effect. Mrs. 
Noa’s services are much in demand for 
pastel portraits, which she has made her 
specialty for many years. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GouGAR addressed both 
branches of the New York Legislature on 
the 10th inst., by special invitation of that 
body. A resolution of thanks was unani- 
mously adopted, and then a single rap 
from the speaker’s gavel converted the 
audience into a legislative body of which 
no woman may be a member, and in whose 
deliberations no woman can have a share. 
But now that it has heard a woman speak 
well, it will be easier to secure her rights 
as a voter and a member. 
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(Continued from Page 125.) 
dearer and more necessary to a child than 
another, it is, indeed, the mother? (Hear, 
hear.) Do you suppose that such a law as 
that would remain one session on the stat- 
ute-book if we had votes? (Cheers.) I 
am not saying there are not many bad 
mothers. know there are; but if there 
are bad mothers, the law gives the father 
ower to remove the ¢hildren from evil 
ands, but the law gives no corresponding 
power to the wife to remove the children 
from a bad father. (Cheers.) Now, there 
are two things, about which I feel very 
strongly, to which I must make reference. 
We, women, are suffering great hardship, 
and if we do not get a vote, we shall get 
more hardship. There is constant inter- 
ference on the part of Parliament with the 
labor of women. Men will not suffer Par- 
liament to interfere with them in their la- 
bor, and yet they place restrictions upon 
women, without asking the women what 
they think of the laws. Over four millions 
of women earn their own living independ- 
ent from men, and I do think such a vast 
body of people ought to be consulted in 
reference to laws which regulate their la- 
bor. We need the vote to protect women’s 
labor, because all restrictions have a ten- 
dency to drive women out of the best-paid 
trades, and to make them crowd into those 
which are already over-crowded, and to 
lower the wages, and they are already suf- 
ficiently and dangerously low. (Cheers. ) 
Poverty drives a woman to evil courses and 
to drunkenness, and then there is the ne- 
cessity of having to undo, often when it is 
too late, what we are wanting the power 
to prevent. The other point is the way 
that the rights of women are being swept 
under police control, and under the eye of 
inspectors. Men also suffer from too many 
inspectors in too many departments, but 
they have the power, if they choose, to 
remedy that; but we have no power. Then 
women are being now put under more po- 
lice control. ‘There is the case of what is 
called order inthe streets. We have heard 
lately a great deal about the streets and 
secret police. In the town of Leeds, more 
secret police were put on to look after 
women, and keep them orderly. Well, we 
went to the Mayor and the Watch Commit- 
tee, and we said :—*Gentlemen, will you 
also punish equally the men who walk 
through our streets with their pockets 
lined with gold to tempt these women ?’’— 
(loud cheers)—and we were told that such 
a thing could not be done. (Sensation.) 
Then, we saidy place no more secret police 
to look after the women of our town. 
Now, in Edinburgh you have nine thous- 
and women householders. Just think what 
attention your members would oY you if 
ou had votes. (Laughter and cheers.) 
rs. M’Laren could go to the members, 
and they would receive her, hat in hand, 
if they thought she had nine thousand 
votes at her back. (Loud cheers.) There 
is nothing like having this direct power of 
the vote, and I, for one, will not spend 
time and labor in furthering the interests 
of any man to any position whatever, Lib- 
eral or Conservative, if he does not say 
that he is in favor of equal justice to wom- 
en, and will vote for woman suffrage. ‘The 
women of Leeds contributed to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s election expenses; it was collected 
in sums from 1-2 penny up to some pounds. 
We shall not do that again. (Laughter 
and cheers.) We are always being told 
there is much work women could under- 
take if we would only let this voting pow- 
er alone. Let us look at what we are al- 
lowed to undertake. We have been allow- 
ed to rebuild what society has cast down; 
to mend what society has broken. We are 
constantly being told to do rescue work, 
and then, on the other hand, we are told 
that we must not put our finger upon what 
causes women to lead these dishonorable 
lives. and to do wrong. We have no pow- 
er with the laws that would control illegal 
traffic, and I am sick of mending the break- 
ages of society, and not having any power 
to prevent those breakages and to build 
up. Mr. Gladstone asked who were the 
capable citizens to be enfranchised. I 
would like to ask him, Are not the widows 
left with orphans and earning a mainte- 
nance for themselves—are they not capa- 
ble citizens? (Cheers.) The women who 
serve upon school boards and parochial 
boards, who give their time, energy, 
strength and labor to the service of the 
State, are they not capable citizens? and 
the hosts of other women—the Florence 
Nightingales, Octavia Hills, the Miss Bur- 
tons, the Miss Wighams—of our country, 
are they not capable citizens? (Cheers.) 
Iam glad that the agricultural laborers 
are to have the franchise. I am glad that 
the Irish are to have the franchise— 
(cheers)—for I believe with Mr. Charm- 
berlain if they had had the vote 20 years 
ago, they would have been in a different 
position now. (Loud cheers.) But I say 
it is monstrous to extend the vote to those 
men and to deny it to intelligent women. 
and hard-struggling women. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Gladstone said, ‘‘We are firm in the 
faith that enfranchisement is a good thing, 
that the people may be trusted—that the 
voters under the Constitution are the 
strength of the Constitution.” Well, is he 
‘oing to pass over the 700 women house- 
ccaders of his own constituency of Mid- 
Lothian,the bulk of whom have signed a pe- 
tition to Mr. Gladstone asking to be enfran- 
chised, and are the 9,000 women in Edin- 
burgh not to be equally trusted with the 
men of Edinburgh? (Cheers.) Do you 
mean to tell me that the women of this 
reat and beautiful Scotland are not equal- 
y patriotic with her men? Do you mean 
to tell me that they do not care as much 
what becomes of this country, and the 
people of their country, and the interests 
of their country, as the mencare? I hope, 
for one, that Mr. Gladstone will recognize 
the petition sent up to him, and, changing 
his mind, help to enfranchise the women. 


Miss FLORA STEVENSON, of the Edin- 
burgh School Board, who was received 
with loud cheers, moved the adoption of 
the following memorial to Mr. Gladstone: 








A 


MEMORIAL. 


"0 the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P.., etc. 

Sir,—In the great struggle which, under your 
leadership, led to the triumph of Liberalism in 
Mid-Lothbian, you appeaied, and that not in vain, 
to.the patriotism of women. You ask them ‘to 
play their part in the political crisis.” We ven- 
ture now to ask you to support the proposal 
which will be made to include in the measure of 
wide enfranchisement, which you have intro- 
duced into Parliament, a clause whereby all wom- 
en possessing the qualifications entitling men 
to vote, shall receive tbe right of the suffrage. It 
is contrary to all the principles on which your 
measure rests, as well as to cotamon justice, to 
exclude tax-paying householders from the fran- 
chise; and we claim that, by giving the vote to 
duly qualitied women, you will admit as large, if 
not a larger, proportion of intelligent, educated, 
and high-principled citizens, as by any extension 
of the franchise you have yourself proposed. 
You, sir, have recognized how unsatisfactory for 
the residents in the counties is the indirect repre- 
sentation by which their interests are now guard- 
ed. The women of Great Britain and Ireland 
feel that injustice of indirect representation in its 
keenest form. ‘They know that, until they have 
a direct voice in the election of members of Par- 
liament, their interests and their rights will not 
and cannot be justly dealt with. They have en- 
dured many wrongs, and suffered much, but, to 
use your own words, *'they have raised their voice 
for justice, and havestriven to mitigate the sor- 
rows and misfortunes of mankind.’’ We ask now 
that the voice of women shall be made effective 
for good, by the power of the vote, and we re- 
spectfully claim your aid in securing for your 
sisters, “your own flesh and blood,” this simple 
act of right and justice.—We are, etc. 

Miss Stevenson said : 


I consider it a great honor to have been 
asked to propose this resolution to this re- 
markable meeting--the most remarkable 
meeting, I unhesitatingly say, that has 
ever been held in Edinburgh. (Cheers.) 
We here are women representing every 
shade of political opinion, I believe. This is 
no political party question. We are asking 
for women the right to vote, whatever 
their political principles are. (Cheers.) It 
is often urged as an objection to the enfran- 
chisement of women by members of Par- 
liament and others, that the women them- 
selves do not want the vote. Now, I think 
our presence here to-night shows that 
some of us—a good many of us, at least— 
do want it. (Cheers.) I think that objec- 
tion has been answered, and has been an- 
swered with increasing emphasis at every 
one of the great national demonstrations of 
women that have been held on this subject 
in London, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and now here in our own Edin- 
burgh. (Cheers.) It is also said that 
there have been passed many measures 
lately in the interests of women, such as 
the Married Women’s Property Act, and 
that we have been enfranchised as regards 
municipal and school board elections. 
Now, I am perfectly certain of this, that 
but for the education of the public mind 
by those societies which have for a good 
many years brought before the people the 
claims of women for representation, we 
should never have had the legislation which 
enabled us to have women on our school 
boards to carry out the Education Acts, 
and we should never have had women up- 
on parochial boards. (Cheers.) In asking 
you to adopt this memorial to the Prime 
Minister, we are doing nothing more than 
respond to the appeal he himself made to 
the women of Mid-Lothian at Dalkeith. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Gladstone said: *‘I speak to 
you ladies, as women, and I[ do that be- 
cause I feel the present political crisis has 
to do not only with human interests at 
large, but especially with those interests 
which are most appropriate, and ought to 
be most dear to you. . . . I therefore think 
that, in appealing to you ungrudgingly to 
open your own feelings, and play your 
own part in the political crisis, we are 
making no inappropriate demand, but are 
beseeching you to fulfil the duties which 
belong to you, which, so far from involy- 
ing any departure from your character as 
women, is associated with the fulfilment 
of that character and the performance of 
that duty ; and the neglect of which would, 
in future times, be to you a source of pain 
and mortification ; and the accomplishment 
of which will serve to gild your own fu- 
ture years with sweet remembrances, and 
to warrant you in hoping that each, in her 
own place and sphere, has raised her voice 
for justice, and has striven to mitigate the 
sorrows and misfortunes of mankind.” 
(Cheers.) We, Scotch women, do now 
raise our voices for justice. (Cheers.) I 
ask you now to respond to this appeal by 
Mr. Gladstone, and tell him, in his own 
words, by appealing to him as he appealed 
to the House of Commons in his great 
speech on the Reform Bill in behalf of 
those men-householders to whom he wish- 
ed to extend the franchise. We are part of 
the whole population; we have liberty of 
speech and right of meeting in public, we 
have liberty of private association, we have 
the liberty of petitioning Parliament—we 
ask the Prime Minister of England to con- 
fer upon us “that crowning privilege, the 
vote for a representative in Parliament ;” 
and then, I am sure, if that vote is granted, 
we will agree with what the Prime Minis- 
ter said afterwards, “‘that we who are 
strong now as a nation and a State will, 
by virtue of that change, be stronger still.” 
(Loud cheers.) 


Mrs. DUNCAN M’LAREN, John Bright's 
sister, seconded the resolution. She said: 


The first time I entered this hall was to 
attend a great Disestablishment meeting, 
and I said to a-gentleman near me: ‘*How 
I should like to see this large hall filled 
with women asking for their civil rights!” 
He said, ‘‘I think you will never see that.” 
“T have faith that I shall,” I replied. 
(Cheers.) There is nothing like faith join- 
ed to works, and here we are, the women 
of Edinburgh, come to ask for our civil 
rights, not only in crowds, filling this hall, 
but in an overflow meeting as well. 
(Cheers.) Moreover, this is also a disestab- 
lishment meeting, called to disestablish 
from men’s minds-—and I regret to say,some 
women’s minds also — the idea that the 
rights of citizenship ought only to be asso- 
ciated with physical power. That God- 
given power which women are everywhere 
exercising as citizens of first-class intelli- 
gence and practical ability, of which this 





—— is — one of a great many 
such that we have held throughout the 
kingdom, affords sufficient evidence that 
the time has come when sex must neither 
be a qualification nor a disqualification in 
the eye of the law with regard to the exer- 
cise of the Parliamentary franchise. When 
I read that great speech which ushered into 
Parliament the new Reform Bill, | thought 
no one knew this better than the Prime 
Minister himself, because he said he was 
prepared for the complaint that it was 
not a complete bill. He must know that as 
a household bill, it is very unjust and in- 
complete, and we, women, who have given 
our lives almost to the question for the 
last ten years, revolt against its incomplete- 
ness. (Cheers.) Let me ask you who are 
parents here, supposing you had a large 
fortune suddenly come into your posses- 
sion to divide amongst your children, and 
you gave it all to your sons and gave your 
daughters nothing, would you not feel a 
twinge of conscience such as is apparent 
in Mr. Gladstone’s speech, at the injustice 
you were perpetrating upon your daugh- 
ters, and I am sure your daughters would 
ery out against that injustice. ‘Chis is just 
how Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party 
are treating the women of this country. 
(Cheers.) ‘They have a great accession of 
voting-power to distribute, and they are 
giving it all to the men, although women 

ouseholders have precisely the same quali- 
fications for the vote which the men have. 
In introducing his Reform Bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone says: ‘I take my stand on the broad 
principle that the enfranchisement of ‘ca- 
pable citizens,’ be they few or be they 
many,—and if they be many, so much the 
better,—gives an additional strength to the 
State.” ‘This does away with the argu- 
ment often used that there are so many 
men to enfranchise that it is not desirable 
to add to the number by enfranchising 
women. (Cheers.) Ile says also ‘the 
strength of the State lies in the representa- 
tive system.”’ So it does, just as it does in 
the household. (Cheers.) How many fami- 
lies could sadly tell the difference when 
the children were not represented in the 
family government by a mother as well as 
a father! And it is for want of that com- 
bined representation in the State that there 
is so much of what is out of joint and mor- 
ally wrong amongst our people. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Gladstone goes on to say: ‘The prin- 
ciple upon which the bill proceeds is that 
the head of every household, under the 
conditions of the law, shall vote, and we 
seek to go, as far as we can, to get the 
heads of households and enfranchise 
them.” Well, that is all we, women, ask, 
and we will be contented with nothing less. 
(Cheers.) And what comes of the supe- 
rior logic of men’s minds, when, after such 
a declaration, we find one house out of 
every seven in the kingdom is left out be- 
cause it is occupied by a woman? (Hear, 
hear.) Do not the taxes go as far for State 


| purposes if they come out of a woman's 


hand as if they come out of a man’s hand? 
(Cheers.) If she pays her rates and taxes, 
which alone give a right to the franchise, 
how can a Minister who believes in the 
divine law of justice refuse that woman a 
vote? If the householder be a widow, she 
is often serving society and the State in a 
double capacity, doing her husband's part 
as well as her own, acting both father and 
mother to her children, and yet, even with 
this double capacity, she is to be denied a 
vote! And with this great stain of injus- 
tice running through the new Reform Bill, 
most of the men of the country in meetings 
assembled have expressed themselves per- 
fectly satisfied, even though a few months 
ago they sent up resolutions to the Govern- 
ment saying no bill could be satisfactory 
that did not include women. (Cheers.) 
But it has so long been the custom to set 
women aside until men have been served, 
that some see no moral wrong mM this ex- 
clusion, and women have been taught that 
submission to injustice has some kind of 
sacred connection with a law under which 
women are doomed to suffer. My sisters, 
He who said, I have many things to say 
unto you, but you cannot bear them now, 
is leading us on in this day of greater light, 
and saying, You are under no curse but 
that of ignorance, prejudice, and unjust 
laws. Men have never yet taught the full 
meaning of the promise made to women. 
Those virtues which Christ manifested and 
taught are what men call feminine virtues. 
Those are to put down iniquity, and so 
long as physical power is to be exalted as 
the supreme virtue, this promise can never 
be fulfilled. The political enfranchisement 
of women is an element in that promise. 
(Cheers.) Dependence upon physical force 
must give way, and be replaced by a prac- 
tical faith in that teaching — ‘There is 
neither male nor female, bond nor free, all 
are one in Christ Jesus.” When have wom- 
en ever held back when the highest quali- 
ties of citizenship have been required? Did 
they shrink from their principles in ,this 
country in the just Covenanters’ struggle 
between tyranny and freedom of con- 
science? No; we read of the terrible suf- 
ferings they endured along with your 
grand men at the head of that physical 
force which hoped to crush that indepen- 
dence which you now enjoy. (Cheers.) 


‘Oh, woman at ease, in these happier days, 


How much of beautiful life thou may’st owe 
To their faith and courage, thou canst not know!” 


(Cheers.) Mr. Gladstone illustrates the 
benefits of the political enfranchisement of 
men in the energy they displayed in the 

reat civil war so recently waged in Amer- 
ica—that war which at last broke the fet- 
ters of the slave. But whose were the self- 
sacrificing efforts in the anti-slavery strug- 
gle which culminated in that great war? 
(Cheers.) They were those of the women 
of America, who gave up the luxury of 
home life, despised the dictum of the 
churches of that day, and the scorn of all 
in high places, and freely shared the per- 
soualloen and martyrdom of the Lloyd Gar- 
risons of their country. Theirs was the 
citizenship which we admire in St. Paul; 
they felt to die was gain, if, by so doing, 
they could give freedom to their colored 
people, and remove the staia of slavery 
from the country they loved. (Cheers.) 
The part the women played in that war 








was one of its most interesting features, 
and when the men left their civil occupa- 
tions to engage in it, the women took their 
places. So capable did they prove them- 
selves as teachers in the schools that it 
was found impossible afterwards to replace 
them by men; yet it is still settled by sol- 
emn legislative judgment, acquiesced in by 
both parties in the State, that such women 
are not citizens capable of that political 
enfranchisement which has been accorded 
to the slaves they helped to make free. 
(Cheers.) ‘This is no party question. The 
Conservative organ of our city bids the 
women to be firm and united in their de- 
mand for the franchise. Let the men in 
the House of Commons and throughout 
the country, who have helped us in our 
hopes and in our struggles, maintain their 
allegiance to this great cause of purity and 
righteousness,and make this only honorable 
course plain to Mr. Gladstone. (Cheers.) 
Unless the bill does include women, it can 
never be called either a just or a great 
measure of reform. (Loud cheers.) 


Miss FLORENCE BALGARNIE, of Scar- 
borough, supported the resolution. She 
said: 

This magnificent meeting may well, in- 
deed, be an honor to the Scotch members 
of Parliament, many of whom have stuck 
to us through thick and thin right man- 
fully. In one division in the Bouse of 
Commons taken upon this question, the 
majority of the Scotch members were in 
favor of us, so that if the matter depended 
upon them for solution, we, women of 
Scotland, would now have been enfran- 
chised. Let us, then, by meetings such as 
this of to-night, honor those who have 
been just and true to us. (Cheers.) We 
are not to-night waging warfare against 
men; we have never waged warfare ex- 
cept a holy warfare against false ideas. 
(Cheers). “The great leader of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Gladstone, has appealed 
to the patriotism of the women of Scotland, 
and to-night we are responding to that ap- 
peal. We are raising our voices, as he 
asked us to do, for justice. (Cheers.) We 
women live in the country, we are citizens 
of the country, and, I venture to say, love 
our country. It is because we do love our 
country, because we are patriots just as 
much us men are patriots, that we wish 
for the change, that we may share in the 
government of ourcountry. (Cheers.) It 
is because the men have not made our laws 
perfect that we to-night rise up and say, 
we will put our hand to the plough and 
help them. (Cheers.) In order to make 
the law perfect, we must have more wom- 
anly influence and manly influence 
brought to bear upon them. (Cheers.) 
It is our deep, heartfelt desire for good 
that brings us to the front. Much as we 
value the womanly ideal, we would wil- 
lingly sacrifice it if it condemns us to sit 
still and face the sufferings and injustice 
which our fellow-citizens are overwhelmed 
by. (Cheers.) We women, indeed, may 
have our rights, but others have their 
wrongs, and it is for their sake that we to- 
night will rise up for them. (Cheers.) 
Last night, in the darkness. I was taken 
by a lady of this ¢ity to visit some of the 
worst wynds and closes in our midst. She 
led me into these dark alleys where the sun 
seldom ventures—where, I am told, men 
dare not go unless they are escorted by a po- 
liceman — we, two women, went in the 
dark last night to visit these houses to see 
what some of our sisters were suftering 
there. As I looked upon the wasted forms 
of the little children, on the bruised faces 
of the women, upon the haggard and care- 
worn faces and forms of the men, I 
thought to myself, Is it any good to go on 
striving forever? Is there any use? there 
seems no use; the subjection of women 
seems complete. The subjection of both 
women and men to the terrible drink is in- 
deed complete. (Cheers.) Is there any 
use for us to go on struggling? are we not 
merely beating the air? When I came out 
of that close, on either side of it there was 
that familiar object—the dram-shop—and 
I thought to myself, Yes, it is worth while 
going on struggling. because when we 
women get the franchise, one of the first 
things we will do will be to limit the drink 
traffic. (Cheers.) Yes, it gives us a 
gleam of hope. ‘That thought, and that 
gleam of hope, became still more bright 
yesterday, when [ visited that old church- 
yard of Greyfriars’. Istood with my head 
bowed reverently before the tombstone 
beneath which lay the dust of your mar- 
tyrs, that tombstone which bears the in- 
scription : 

«ere lies interred the dust of those who stood 
’Gainst perjury, resisting unto blood, 

were | to the Covenant and laws 
Establishing the same.”’ 


(Cheers.) These words gave me hope. I 
saw what Scotch men and women had 
done, and I knew well what they had once 
done, they could doagain. (Cheers.) Upon 
that tombstone were inscribed the names 
of some of your great men; there were 
the names of the great Argyll, Guthrie, 
Renwick; but another recorded the mem- 
ory of the nameless, unknown dead. Un- 
der the tombstone to the east lie 100 name- 
less ones, and moreover, it represents 18,- 
000 who suffered rather than submit to the 
religion against which they rebelled. 
(Cheers.) It was the nameless ones; it 
was not the Guthries, but the people, who 
won the fight. (Cheers.) And shall not 
we, women, in our country, be true to one 
another, be true to our cause? shall we 
not, one and all, rise up and demand jus- 
tice and right as the Covenanters did? 
(Cheers.) Ihave unbounded faith in the 
people; I believe in no great heroes lead- 
ing us on; I believe in the individual effort 
of the individual soul. (Cheers.) We 
have begun—let us each remember this— 
just when that divine thought of freedom 
is made known to one individual soul; re- 
form is then begun. (Cheers.) If one 
soul desires it, and is determined to have 
it. the nation at large will have it ere long. 
(Cheers). Each one of us has power if 
we only realize it. We cannot all be great 
like that grand hero whose work has been 
thrilling our minds, General Gordon— 
(cheers)—but each one of us has a small 





centre of influence, and it is for each one 
of us to do our little bit in this great 
cause, and let us each one try. (Cheers.) 
We know that the little rivulet which 
comes down the niountain-side seems so 
small that it can do nothing, but those riy. 
ulets meet in a stream, the stream flows 
on to the river, then the river becomes aq 
flood, which is finally lost in the’ ocean, 
We shall be the rivulets of the great river 
of freedom, and we shall never rest until 
we are carried forward into the vast ocean 
of freedom for all. (Loud cheers.) But 
we want not merely to speak, but to trans. 
late speech into action, and then, indeed, 
the thing will be done. We women want 
to have freedom that we may make purer 
laws, which shall make men nobler, which 
shall make women braver, which shall 
make children happier. (Loud cheers.) 
This is a corisummation devoutly to be 
wished, and, what is morte, it is a constim- 
mation which we, women of Scotland, are 
determined shall be realized. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT, of London, was 
received with cheers. She said: 

It is a great honor to stand before such 
an audience as this, and my heart rises to- 
night in thankfulness that I stand before 
those who live in the land of the Cove- 
nanters. (Cheers.) We can hardly know 
what we owe to those who have gone be- 
fore, and who have fought the battle of 
liberty, and the right to think for them- 
selves. In their sacred name we stand be- 
fore you to-night. We also claim the 
right to think for ourselves—(cheers)— 
and to express our thoughts. Lately I 
was reading a book which tells a story of 
the Kaffirs in Africa. ‘They have a law 
that no woman may use any word in which 
any syllable occurs which contains part of 
the name or the capital letter of her hus- 
band’s name, or her husband’s relatives’ 
name; and the consequence is that the 
language of the Kaffir women has become 
almost entirely different from that of the 
Kaflir nen, and it often happens that the 
Kaffir wives talk to their husbands in a 
language they do not understand. (Laugh- 
ter.) One day a Kaflir wife wanted to tell 
her husband that the cows had gone astray, 
but the husband, not understanding her 
language, thought she had told him the hut 
had been burnt down, for the word ‘“*cow” 
in the woman’s mouth would have meant 
the same as the word *thut” in the man’s 
mouth. The consequence was that when 
he saw the hut standing, he struck his wife 
down, and killed her. Now, it seems to 
me that the language of the women of this 
country, through political differences, has 
been made very different from that of the 
men; and what we are asking to-day is 
that we shall have one common language, 
and that no longer the Government of the 
country shall force upon women its unjust 
laws and its oppression. We are not Kaf- 
firs—we are Christians. Let us have one 
common political language, and we shall 
no longer have political blundering. 
(Cheers.) We are told that we shall vote 
for a particular party. Well, if we do, we 
shall only be like the men. (Laughter 
and cheers.) For it seems to me that a 
man votes fora party. But I think our 
politics are very like those of the big 
woman who stood at the top of an entry 
which led to some artisans’ dwellings, and 
when the Parliamentary candidate came 
round, very kind, very civil, and very sleek 
to win the votes of the men, he went up 
and said to the woman, ‘*Good lady, what 
politics are those of your husband?” And 
she looked at him very straight, for she 
knew his character, and the women of the 
court had agreed that their men should 
not vote for the man, because he was a 
bad husband. (Cheers.) And she said, 
‘“*My husband’s politics are not yours.” 
And the man said, “Is your husband a 
Conservative?” and she said, “If you are 
a Conservative, he is a Liberal. If youare 
a Liberal, he is a Conservative.” (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) Now, I think that this is 
the principle on which the politics of the 
women of the country will be when they 
get their vote. If a man is not a good 
man, a man with clean hands, and a fit 
man to make pure and good laws, I think 
that the women of the country will not 
belong to his party for the time being. 
Then, we are told that the women are 
priest-ridden. Well, I think that after ali 
it is better for the women of the country 
to be priest-ridden than to be beershop- 
ridden. (Cheers.) And if there is any- 
thing that will emancipate women from 
the stigma of being priest-ridden, it will be 
educating them in the political interests of 
the country by giving them a vote. Ihave 
been lately looking at the names of all of 
us who take a prominent part in advocat- 
ing the women’s movement, and I can very 
solemnly and safely say—and every lady 
on this platform can bear me out—that 
there is not one amongst us who can be 
called a priest-ridden woman. (Cheers.) 
There is something that takes away the 
domination of one mind over another when 
once you stand face to face with the sor- 
row of the world and realize what it is to 
be an individual soul with an individual 
responsibility. Then, again, we are told 
that women do not want this right. I will 
tell you where the women are who do not 
want to vote. They are those who are 
comfortable, who spend their days in read- 
ing novels, and who have their windows 
darkened so that the sun may not bother 
them with its glare. They are the women 
who shut their windows that they may not 
hear the cry of the children on the streets. 
They are the women who, unlike some 
of us on the platform, have not trodden 
the wards of the city hospitals, who have 
not given up the brightest times of their 
lives in going through our lunatic asylums 
and in looking after the interests of the 
poor and theinsane. They are not those 
who are courageous enough to go through 
the sorrowful slums where men dare not 
go. You should have been with me in 
such places as I visited the other day; and 
is it not a shame, in this nineteenth centu- 
ry, that I can stand’up and teil such a 
story? It was a bitter day, and I went to 
see some people in the part of London call- 
ed Shadwell, and up a broken stair in an 
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attic there was a mother, three daughters, 
and one son, and their fingers were raw, 
bleeding with chilblains, and they were 
making one hundred and forty-four match- 
poxes for two pence, three farthings. If 
you do not call that slavery, I do not 
know what you do. (Cheers.) ‘That 
same day I went with a city missionary 
jnto another home, and this was not an at- 
tic but a cellar underground. And there 
was a husband and a mother again. It 
was the same sorrowful story, and they 
also had chapped, bleeding hands. Wom- 
en of Edinburgh, mark this. They were 
making sacks for coal at one farthing 
apiece. (Sensation.) And labor as they 
might they could not make more than 
seven-pence half-peany a day. Think of 
these martyrs. Think of the streets of 
London. Think of these men with gold in 
their pockets, and think of these girls be- 
ing heroic enough to lead that life of star- 
yation rather than sin. (Cheers.) It is 
for them and their cause that we plead. 
For myself [ can safely say that if it was. 
not for the feeling that I am doing what I 
can to get that state of things better, I 
should pray God to take my life, for at 
times the burden becomes too bitter to 
bear. The sorrow of our London seems 
so mysterious, so inexplicable, that one is 
sometimes made to ask why there are so 
few happy and so many in misery, and to 
think, why should so many ladies spend 
their time and their money in an attempt 
which seems hopeless? But recollect what 
you have to do in this thing. Do not let 
us tolerate the injustice that says to wom- 
an, ‘Because you are down we will do all 
that we can to keep you down.” (Cheers.) 
What we want is the same equal laws, the 
same justice that shall put women on the 
same platform as men. I know of no 
manly man of my acquaintance who does 
not wish us God-speed in this movement. 

Another thing we are told is that women 
are represented in Parliament. Do you 
want a stronger comment upon that than 
this, that if we were, we should not be 
holding this meeting to-night. How we 
have worked, how we have striven, how 
we have prayed, even you do not know. 
But we, to-night, ask you who have been 
careless or indifferent or scornful to-night, 
to let this occasion be a new birthday to 
you, and learn to spell the magie word 
“freedom” as men have spelt it, and also 
to pray that God may help us to be strong 
and brave until the battle is won. (Cheers.) 
Many of those who labored bravely in this 
battle are not now with us, because God 
has taken them, but long they fought and 
bravely; they have died at their posts, and 
we stand up in their places, and we ask 
you in God’s name to stand up, and to 
come and reap the harvest. (Cheers.) 
Send us such a voice from Edinburgh, the 
capital of the land, that the government 
will he forced to listen to you. You must 
make up — minds that as the population 
goes on increasing, as life becomes more 
complicated, as new burdens and new 
privileges are laid upon us, more and more 
do we need equal laws between man and 
woman, so that the strong may not tread 
down the weak. And remember that our 
reat movement is not confined to Great 

ritain and Ireland. It is but a part of 
the great wave of progress sweeping over 
the whole world. In India, China, in Aus- 
tralia, and even in the South Sea Islands, 
the cry is coming from women now, ‘Ed- 
ucate us, and let us breathe the same air, 
and bask in the same sunshine of learning 
that men are doing.’’ Already we see that 
the dawning of the new day is coming. 
when equal justice and equal laws shall be 
for nen and women. ‘The following lines 
seem to me appropriate to this great meet- 
ing to-night :— 

“Weep not, but with steadfast eye, 
Wake and watch the dawniaog; 
Honor follows obloquy, 
Fame doth follow scorning. 
Love and justice, truth and light, 
Tread the heels of sorrow ; 
After earth’s tear-darkened night, 
Bursts th’ eternal morrow. 
Then high the flag of freedom 
Wave o’er land and sea; 
Down with ban and thraldom, 
God will have us free.” 
(Cheers.) Remember that it is a grand 
morrow which is awaiting for us—the time 
when our senators will have learnt wis- 
dom. (Cheers.) All of you, in God’s 
name, and for God’s sake, remember that 
we are bound as citizens of a great nation 
to stand up for truth and justice, and then 
the civilization of Great Britain and Ire- 
land shall send forth faithfully the sound 
to the rest of the world that men and wom- 
en are equal—that in the kingdom of God 
there is neither male nor female, bond nor 
free, but all stand before Him, living souls 
burdened with the same burden, and to be 
asked at the end the same solemn question 
—Where is thy talent? Use your talent, 
every one of you, and may God strengthen 
us and raise us up, and give us the light of 
His countenance and the end we have 
prayed for so long. (Cheers.) 
The resolution was agreed to unanimous- 
Vv. 

A resoiution to memorialize both Houses 
of Parliament was moved by Miss 8. 8S. 
Mair, of Edinburgh, seconded by Mrs. 
Lindsay, wife of Prof. Lindsay, of Glas- 
gow, and carried unanimously, as was a 
vote of thanks to Lady Harberton, moved 
by Miss Burton and seconded by Mrs. 
Morrison Miller. 

The meeting adjourned after singing 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


“There is a growing feeling in this and 
every other American city,” says the Utica 
Observer, ‘that the wisest rule for the vot- 
er to adopt, in determining his action in 
municipal elections, is to pick the best 
men, irrespective of the party livery they 
wear.” This is good as far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough. There is a 
growing feeling that the wisest rule for 
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the community to adopt in determining its 
action in municipal elections is to confer 
the franchise on the best citizens, irrespec- 
tive of sex. 
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CORDIAL APPRECIATION. 





Almost daily we receive letters like the 
following, which show that the work is 
alive and growing inthe hearts of women: 


ORANGE, N. J., APRIL 4, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
I enclose herewith my check for renewal. 
It is a comfort to me to know there are 
courageous and unwearied fighters in the 
good cause of the interests of woman. I 
believe in the work the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
has undertaken and performed for so many 
years. In a small way I do my best to help 
educate the women I come in contact with, 
and when inclined to feel discouraged and 
disgusted. I take heart again from the 
brave words and deeds I tind recorded in 
your paper. C. N. ENSLIN. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WILL-0’-THE-WISP. 





The wind has tied his airy steed 
To a silver poplar tree; 
A mist is tangling the slender reeds; 
The stars can searcely see— 
When out of the deepening shadows flits 
A fairy who has lost his wits, 
Poor Will-o’-the-Wisp! 


His love eloped long years ago 
With the old man in the moon, 
And the primroses saw them go, 
In a gold and red balloon, 
Up, up, in the misty evening light, 
Until in a cloud they were out of sight. 
Poor Will-o’-the-Wisp! 


But still, when the day is growing dim, 
And a hush is in the air, 
He hastes his twinkling light to trim 
And secks her every where— 
Over the meadows and round the bill, 
Through the lane by the ruined mill. 
Poor Will-o’-the-Wisp! 


Down where the pine-tree stands in the shade 
Like a monk in his dark cowl, 
Under the bridge where the lilies wade; 
And never he heeds the owl, 
Who scolds aloud from his lofty perch, 
And bids bim to cease his fruitless search. 
Poor Will-o’-the-Wisp! 


“Tu-whit!” says this wise old bird of night, 
*'Tu-whit, tu-whoo, tu-whee! 
Such a waste of time and candle-light 
It is sorrowful to see. 
But many folk in the world, I know, 
Do nanght but chase shadows to and fro 
Like poor Will-o’-the-Wisp.” 
—Susan Hartley Swett,in Harper's Young People. 





-eeeo- — 
HOW A BEAR CAUGHT FISH. 


Very few people know that bears take 
to water naturally. They love the water, 
not, perhaps, as well as the moose and deer, 
but better than most dfy land animals. 
They are very fond of fish, and are expert 
fishermen. I came suddenly upon a very 
large bear in a thick swamp, lying upon a 
large hollow log across a brook, fishing, 
and he was so much interested in his sport 
that he did not notice me until [ had ap- 
proached very near to him, so that I could 
see exactly how he baited his hook and 
played his fish. 

He fished in this wise: there was a large 
hole through the log on which he lay, and 
he thrust his forearm through the hole 
and held his open paw in the water and 
waited for the fish to gather around and 
into it, and when full he clutched his fist 
and brought up a handful of fish, and sat 
and ate them with great gusto; then down 
with the paw again, and so on. The brook 
was fairly alive with little trout and red- 
sided suckers, and some black suckers, so 
the old fellow let himself out on the fishes. 
He did not eat their heads. There was 
quite a pile of them on the log. I suppose 
the oil in his paw attracted the fish and 
baited them even better than a fly-hook, 
and his toe-nails were his hooks, and sharp 
ones, too, and once grabbed, the fish are 
sure to stay.—Lewiston ( Me.) Journal. 


oe 
TOBY. 


Toby wanted a story. There was -noth- 
ing peculiar about that, for Toby always 
wanted a story. If there was anything 
strange in his demand to-night, it was that 
he wanted something brand-new; ‘Little 
Bo-Peep” had lost its charm, “Sing a 
Song o’ Sixpence” did not satisfy him, and 
mamma, after suggesting many of the old 
favorites, to hear the reply, ‘‘No, no, not 
that,” finally decided to draw from her 
own experience. So she told him of a 
little boy who had a nice little kitten, a 
beautiful white kitten, that would stay 
up all night to catch the troublesome 
mice, and then wanted to curl herself 
up in a snug corner and rest during 
the day. But this little boy pulled her 
tail, sat down upon her, squeezed her, and 
tormented her so that she could not get a 
respectable nap. His mamma _ thought 
this was very naughty, and she had to 
punish him before he would let the kitten 
alone. ‘‘And now,” said 'Toby’s mother, 
‘who do you think that boy was?” A 
very queer look came into Toby’s big 
brown eyes, as he answered slowly, ‘“I— 
think—it—was—the—boy—in—the — next 
—house.” His mother did not say what 
she thought, but she told him another 
story about a boy who disobeyed his moth- 
er by going near the grate fire, sometimes 
to throw in papers, just to see the blaze, 
sometimes to take the poker and play in 
the ashes. One day he saw what perhaps 
he thought a new poker, lying on the 
hearth. It was such a bright, pretty red, 
he started to pick it up, but let it drop 
very quickly, for it burned deep, deep into 
his fingers, so that he cried for nearly an 
hour with the pain. ‘*And who do you 








think that was, Toby?” With a solemn 
look Toby answers, ‘*O—a—little—boy— 
Jim!” 

Then mamma told him of a little boy 
who disobeyed his mother, and ran into 
the neighbors’ houses every time she let 
him go out in the yard to play—and cried | 
and acted very naughty when she sent | 
nurse to bring him home. **Do you know 
that boy, Toby?" ‘Yes, I—think—his— 
name—is—Frankie!” 

Then mamma told of a good little boy— 
oh, such a lovely boy, who one day lay in 
his crib for a whole hour, trying to sing 
himself to sleep, who never cried a bit 
when nurse took him away from his play 
to wash and dress him, but played so 
quietly and happily all day that when 
mamma came home from a visit, nurse 
declared that there was never a better boy 
than he. Toby's mother began to say— 
‘and who”’——but ‘Toby interrupted her, 
his eyes just dancing with glee—Oh, that 
was me, mamma, that was me /” 

This story is not a fable, but hasn’t it a 
moral?—A. W. J., in Unity. 


- oe 
CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for ghe speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all threat and Inng affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stimp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ExtTREMF TiRED Fretino. A lady tells us, 
“The first bottle has done my daughter a great 
deal of good, her food does not distress her now, 
nor does she suffer from that extreme tired feel- 
ing which she did before taking Hood's a 
rilla.”” A second bottle effected a cure. ) 
other preparation contains such a concentration 
of vitalizing, enriching, purifying and invigor- 
ating properties as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Tue Voice or tue Peopite.—No family Dyes 
were ever so poner as the Diamond Dyes. 
They never fail. The black is far superior to 
logwood. The other colors are brilliant. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


_— --o-o—  — 


CovETOUSNESS IN DisGuise.—The wonderful 
success of James Pyle’s Pearline has given rise to 
a flood of imitations with an “ine” to their 
names, evidently to have them sound like Pear- 
line. Enterprises of this sort are quite liable to 
be more selfish than beneficial. 








Health and Happiness. 


} @ 0 AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


To, . 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit,” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor, Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort cured me when iny water was just 
like chalk and then like blood.” 

Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 

after 1 prayed to die.” 

enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N, Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame J had to roll out of bed.” 
©. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Disease 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cu 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy I have ever used in wy pee ice.” 
Dr. R. K, C , South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 

piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 
Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirt y years.” 
Elbridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine, 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 
If you_would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


AKIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . 


oo e ©S 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, | 





5 Park Street, Boston. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


' gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
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From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 


Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthene a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 


a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 6th Ave., New York. 








THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Warner Bros. Corsets are boned with 
Co @, Which is superior to Horn or Whale- 


bone. 

Coraline is not Cotton, Hemp, Jute, Tampico, 
or Mexican Grass, - 

Coraline contains no Starch or other sizing. 

Coraline is used in no goods except those sold 
by WARNER Bros. 

The genuine Coraline Corsets give honest value 
and perfect satisfaction, 
Imitations are a fraud, and dear at any price. 
Coraline is used in the following popular styles: 
Health, Nursing, Coraline, Flexible 

Hip, Abdominal and Misses? Corsets, 


For SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 
NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr 
Isaacs,” ete, $125. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, $1 5, 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 
Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and made an excursion into Africa. 
The experiences and observations of these months are 
depicted in this delightful book. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EDGaR FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” etc. , 12mo, $1 #0. 

A brilliant story of current New Vork society, intro- 
ducing many fresh types of character. While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, $2 25, 


A work of sterling value and remarkable interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns and 


military operations, but of the 9 poonte. of the Sevelop= 
ment of its political, social, and religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will tak 


rauk with the more important of modern historical 
works. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy y 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” etc. 12mo0, $200, 


The variety, importance. and masterly treatment of 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


es RvssELL, author of“‘Library Notes.”” 12mo 


A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell’s “Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many ficlds cf -iterature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 
A BStudy. By Jonn F.GeNuNG. 12mo, $1 25. 


A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of Tennyson's 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricuarp Grant 
Wuite. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set 
in box; half calf, $30 00. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE 
ZONES. Ry Pror.J.E. Nourse, U.8.N. A 
narrative of explorations conducted under American 

Illus- 

trated and accompanied by large circumpolar maps 

500 pp., 8vo, $3 50. 


auspices in the North and South Polar Seas. 


in colors. 


We have in this volume the work of a scientist and 
scholar, and at the same time a book of thrilling inter 
est. It contains all that the public desire to know con- 
cerning the subject of which it treats, and must be, for 
years to come, regarded as the standard work upon 
Arctic affairs. 


LIFE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
By E. E. Brown, author of “Life of Washington,” 
“Life of Gartield,”’ &c. 12mo, $1 50. 


¥. Aside from the interest attached to the name of the 
subject, it is a Viography of unusual merit. It has also 
theapproval of Dr. Holmes, who has furnished the 
author with much valuable material, 


THE TRAVELING LAW SCHOOL AND FA- 
MOUS TRIALS. By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN AB- 
notT, LL. D. $100, 


An excellent book for home reading, especially in 
families where there are boys, as it renders simple 
and clear the foundations of national, State and 
town government, also the legal regulations of ordi- 
nary business. A capital book for supplementary 
reading in schools. The Fifth volume of the Read- 
ing Union Library. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. By Mary J.Sarrorp, M. D., Professor 
Boston University, and Mary E. ALLEN, Superin- 
tendent Ladies’ and Children’s Gymnasium, Boston. 


Extra cloth binding, 16mo, 60 cents. 


An enlightening and stimulating book, written in 
bright, vigorous style, for mothers and daughters, with 
hints for safe gymnastic exercise. 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS, 
What Eighty-three Business Men say. 
E. CLARK. 16mo, 60 cents. 


By Rev. F. 


This crisp little volume embodies in really practical 
and digestible shape the worldly wisdom of nearly 
one hundred successful business men; it is full of 
hints and impetus, of snap and spark, and business 
firms cannot do better for themselves than to distrib- 
ute the little hand-book broadcast among their young 
employés. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, Weat- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 

rofound interest. A more startling book has never 

een issued on this continent, 


12mo 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”-—Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”—JAamMEs 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are “Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “‘High- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” ‘‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


‘The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
pe ge made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”"—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 10 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 





| Ge == "4 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
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Nova Scotia has followed the example 
of Ontario, and enacted a law giving mu- 
nicipal suffrage to unmarried women and 
widows on the same terms as men. No 
suffrage law can be just or ultimately sat- 
isfactory which excludes married women. 
Nevertheless, half a loaf of bread ia better 
than no bread, and to give suffrage to 
maids and widows is a step toward giving 
it to all properly qualified women. One 
by one the provinces of the Northeast fall 
into line with the mother country in this 
matter of municipal suffrage. and so 
“Blossom by blossom the spring begins.” 

Every such sign of progress is welcome, 
like the early crocus and the swelling 
buds, showing that the full summer is 
coming. 





—-oo- 


In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, the committee on labor, Messrs. 
Tarone, Stratton and O'Sullivan dissent- 
ing, reported that the bill relating to the 
employment of minors and women ought 
to pass in a new draft, striking out the 
reference to women. The bill concerning 
proceedings in cases in which husband 
and wife are interested adversely to each 
other, was refused a third reading. On 
the order for matrons at police stations, 
the report was ‘‘inexpedient to legislate.” 


~~ 
~oo 


We give on our eighth page, and shall 
print as a leaflet, an abridgment of the 
able argument made by Hon. George 
William Curtis for woman suffrage before 
the last New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 





+4>— 
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The leading citizens of Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi, on the 10th inst., called in a body 
on Miss Clara Barton, as the representa- 
tive of the Red Cross Association. onthe ar- 
rival of the steamer Mattie Bell, with sup- 
plies for the inundated districts of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. TheVicksburg Evening Post 
devotes two columns to an appreciative re- 
view of the Red Cross work, and of the self- 
sacrificing labors of Miss Barton and her 
associates. 





—-o-o——__—" 

‘A Woman’s Opinions” is the unpre- 
tending heading of a column of well-writ- 
ten woman suffrage news and comment 
contributed weekly by Ida E. Harper to 
the Saturday Evening Mail of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. This editing of a column in a 
weekly paper is one of the most effective 
methods of enlisting public sentiment in 
behalf of the enfranchisement of women. 
It reaches a class of readers who rarely see 
a woman suffrage paper. 


oe 


In reading the speeches made at the 
great meeting in Edinburgh. we are struck 
by the similarity of the objections brought 
against suffrage on both sides of the water. 
In Great Britain, as in the United States, 
there is a large class of people who admit 
that woman suffrage is just in principle, 
but insist that the time is not yet ripe to 
put itin practice. Lady Harberton says, 
“Their attitude on this question of ours 
always recalls to my mind the answer 
given by Sir Robert Walpole to the Dis- 
senters, the justice of whose claim to be 
relieved from their disabilities he admitted, 
but when pressed as to what he thought 
would be a suitable time to bring forward 
a measure to this effect, replied, ‘Well, to 
be frank with you, never.’” Lady Har- 
berton may well ask, ‘‘Does this answer of 
Walpole’s strike us now as an instance of 
justice and liberal-mindedness?” Yet that 
is precisely the attitude of many Ameri- 
cans on the suffrage question. 








+ 
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A majority of the present British Parlia- 
ment are men who have either voted for 
woman suffrage in years past, or have de- 
clared themselves in favor of it. But the 
ministry are doing all in their power to 
persuade them not to include women in 
the present bill for the extension of the 
franchise. ‘‘Let the women wait until the 
agricultural laborers have come in,” is the 
cry, and many avowed suffragists will 
doubtless yield to it. Mrs. Ormiston- 
Chant, who has done so much good work 
in English hospitals, said, at the monster 
meeting of women householders in Edin- 
burgh: “If the agricultural laborers had as- 
sembled as we have done to-night, the Gov- 
ernment would pass the Reform Bill next 
day. ‘he agricultural laborers have not 
held one single meeting. They have not 





toiling for eighteen wearisome years as we 
have been with constant meetings, peti- 
tions, and agitation, and spending the 
best brains at our command to accomplish 
this object. And yet we must go on wait- 
ing, in order that the men who have not 
asked may go in.” 
Se 
The newspapers of the United States 
almost all favor the new reform bill which 
is to give a vote to the agricultural labor- 
ers of England. It is not because the ag- 
ricultural laborers have asked for it. The 
majority of them have never asked for it. 
[t is because, to men whose sense of jus- 
tice has been educated under a republic, 
it seems almost self-evident that the men 
who till the soil ought to have the same 
right to a voice in making the laws under 
which they live as any other class of men. 
But when thousands of women, with the 
same reasons to back them, ask for the same 
right, these very papers declare that it 
would be wholly premature, if not moral- 
ly wrong, to give women suffrage till the 
majority of women ask for it. Consisten- 
cy is a jewel. 











— oe 
An opponent of woman suffrage lately 
declared, **The suffrage agitators have a 
wide field before them for the good of 
their sex; there is abundant good to be 
promoted and abundant evil to be over- 
come; but such work is not suited to their 
genius.” We call attention to the large 
proportion of women active in benevolent 
work of various kinds who took part in 
the Edinburgh meeting. On both sides of 
the Atlantic, it is not only the women most 
distinguished for philanthropic work, the 
Clara Bartons and Florence Nightingales, 
who help by letters and petitions to agitate 
the suffrage question, but also a multitude 
of less fumou’s women who are doing their 
full share of good work in every field. 
<cciieaticeieeidatens 





This suggests a sermon lately preached 
by a prominent Boston minister who does 
not believe in woman suffrage. He held 
up four woinen as types of what woman- 
hood ought to be; and three of the four 
were suflragists. This almost equalled the 
blunder made some time ago by a corre- 
spondent of the Congregationalist, who 
lauded Clara Barton to the skies, and con- 
cluded his eulogy with a scathing compar- 
ison between sucha woman as that and 
the women who want to vote. 


—— oo —_— 


It is not uncommon to see men who can 
hardly find words to stigmatize the ex- 
treme folly and absurdity of the suffrage 
movement, gravely praising the far-sight- 
edness, sound practical judgment and un- 
erring moral sense of men who have be- 
lieved in suffrage. This affords a good 
deal of quiet amusement to suffragists. 
The amusement is renewed almost every 
time that the life of a great man has to be 
sketched by an opponent of suffrage. The 
latest instance occurs in the May Atlantic. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the extremity of 
whose disapproval of woman suffrage is 
well known, sketches the career of Wm. 
H. Seward. He praises Seward's *‘far-see- 
ing mind,” his ‘complete superiority to 
clamor and prejudice,” his ‘*quick, clear 
perceptions,” his ‘moral greatness,” above 
all, his wisdom and “robust common- 
sense,” precisely as if Seward had never 


‘said, *‘Justice is on the side of woman suf- 


rage.”’ Nor does he give us any hint by 
what inconceivable inconsistency this 
“broad-minded statesman” could have 
been led to endorse the most senseless and 
inexcusable of all self-styled reforms. 
—_——__ -# eo 
Our correspondent E. M. W. will be 
glad to learn that Rev. Joseph Cook does 
not draw the line at suffrage ‘‘on the tem- 
perance question only.” Last year, he 
made an excellent argument for municipal 
suffrage. He said: 
‘*We have never had universal suffrage, 
but only an evasive substitute for it, and I 
believe that if we should honestly try a 
universal suffrage, on the basis I have 
mentioned, and let both the mature heads 
of the household express the sentiments of 
the home, we should find universal suf- 
frage to be a glorious success. ...A 
general right of suffrage for women has 
worked well for fourteen years in Wyo- 
ming. .. . Voting would increase the in- 
telligence of women, and would be a pow- 
erful stimulus to female education. It 
would enable women to protect their own 
industrial, social, moral and educational 
rights. ... 1 believe that this reform is 
coming, and that it will come to stay. 
God grant that our fashionable societ 
may have the wisdom to ride in the chari- 
ot, and not be dragged behind its wheels.” 


> 
——> 


Foreign subscriptions may be sent to 
our European agents, the International 
News Company, 11 Bouverie Street (Fleet 
Street) London, England. 


++ 
so? 


The recent death of Aaron Burr Harri- 
son, of Orange, New Jersey, has removed 
one of the very few men who can still re- 
member the voting of women in that State 
prior to 1807. He was born in 1796, and 














put down one penny. ‘They have not been 


married, in 1821, the daughter of Cyrus 


Jones, who himself died in 1870, aged 99. 
Both these men were familiar with the 
early history of their State, and the recol- 
lections of Mr. Jones covered the entire 
period of our national existence. Mr. 
Jones was five years old when the Prov- 
ince of New Jersey renounced its allegi- 
ance to Great Britain, and extended suf- 
frage from ‘male freeho!ders” to *‘all in- 
habitants.” Mr. Harrison, his son-in-law, 
was eleven years old when the women and 
free men of color were disfranchised. The 
editors of this paper, during their residence 
in New Jersey, had repeated conversations 
with these venerable men, and published 
information obtained from them, with oth- 
er facts relating to woman suffrage in New 
Jersey. 
chitinase 


CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


The action of the Legislature this winter 
makes it necessary for us to renew our pe- 
titions for municipal suffrage for women. 
We shall mail in a few days a large num- 
ber of petitions to tried and true women, 
who know the value of this missionary 
work,—who, however weary, are never 
weary in well-doing,—and who know from 
long experience just how this work is to be 
done. This year the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
gave the names, an honored roll, of those 
who circulated petitions, and the number 
of names obtained by each. The list swelled 
up to more than 21,000. Let us try and 
double that number. We shall ‘reap in 
due season, if we faint not.” L. 8. 

——___$_$ 6-9 $$ 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


I would suggest to women in every 
town in the Union that they endeavor to 
get their city or town papers to allow 
them a column or columns in the interest 
of suffrage and woman’s work. With a 
little tact, I think they could get it, and 
by that means do an immense deal of 
good in educating people up to true ideas 
of the position women should hold in the 
government, in society, and in the com- 
mercial field. Let women try this plan of 
access to the newspaper columns. ‘There 
are plenty of women who can do this well, 
if they will. Mary B. Cray. 

———_—_-9-e-— ----— 
THAT WYOMING LETTER. 


We publish this week the letter from 
Mrs. Cogswell, of Rawlins, Wyoming, out 
of which the opponents of suffrage have 
tried to make so much capital. ‘The name 
of the town where this lady lives is sup- 
pressed in the Saturday Gazette, where the 
letter appeared, but fortunately it was 
mentioned by Mr. Williams in his speech 
before the Legislature. 


WYOMING TER., JAN. 27, 1884. 

Mr. Williams—I received, a few days 
since, a request to make a statement with 
regard to Woman’s Suffrage in Wyoming. 
I presume you wish my opinion of its 
workings—whether it works well or not. 
It looks to me like this: ‘The man who has 
a wife controls two votes, instead of one, 
and he who has grown-up daughters con- 
trols just as many as he has daughters. 
Women are emotional, and will invariably 
do as desired to make the home pleasant. 
I have lived in Wyoming eight years, and 
in a town where 500 votes are polled, and 
I have looked into this matter with a good 
deal of interest, and as yet I have not 
known one half-dozen women to vote dif- 
ferent to the male members of the family. 
And I have seen and known of very bitter 
feelings being engendered because one 
woman did not vote for another woman’s 
husband when he was running for office. 
I have talked with many women, not only 
in R——, but in Lawrence City, with re- 
gard to whether they wished to vote, and 
without exception they unanimously vote 
it a bore, and dread election time. Fon a 
Republican, and naturally wish to see that 
party triumph, and I tell you candidly [ 
would never vote, only that I think my 
vote will make some Democratic woman’s 
vote null. I cannot say how woman suf- 
frage would work in Massachusetts. ‘There 
the women are better educated and desire 
suffrage, and many women pay taxes on 
property; here I don’t know of one who 
pays anything but a poll-tax, and our pop- 
ulation is largely foreign, being made up 
of all nationalities, and, indeed. I know 
very few have any idea of politics, and 
could not tell what Democracy consisted 
of, and have not the least idea of the dif- 
ference between a Democrat and Republi- 
can. Now, we in a Territory only vote 
for county officers, and we women have 
no voice in nominating men for office, pri- 
maries and conventions being open only to 
men; but after delegates have made the 
nominations, they are very glad to have 
the women come in and help to elect them, 
and they can make themselves (these can- 
didates) very agreeable to the ladies up to 
election time, and ignore them after. We 
women might, of course, demand to be ad- 
mitted to primaries, but I have been una- 
ble, after considerable effort, to get one 
half-dozen who would go. They simply 
don’t care anything about it only so far as 
helping some one they are interested in 
who is running for office. Now, we all 
readily admit that the best man should be 
elected, regardless of party; yet I venture 
to say not two women in the Territory 
would vote for a Republican if her hus- 
band were a Democrat, or vice versa, and, 
indeed, most women take their tickets from 
their husbands and never look at them at 
all, but cast them in, and if there is any 
scratching done, it is never by the women. 
This is a brief statement of the question as 





I see it. ae gy 
rs. W. M. CoGGsSwELL. 





Mrs. Coggswell, it will be seen, does not 
claim that woman suffrage in Wyoming 
has injured either the women or the Terri- 
tory. Her chief points are that in Rawlins, 
where the population, she says, is largely 
foreign and ignorant, there is little intelli- 
gent voting and less independent voting, 
and that the women with whom she has 
talked say they find voting a bore. For- 
tunately we have ample proof that these 
objections do not apply to Wyoming wom- 
en in general, nor even to all women in 
Rawlins. 

First, as to independent voting. Hon. 
N. L. Andrews, Speaker of the Wyoming 
House of Representatives, said: 

“They (the women) use the ballot with 
more independence and discrimination in 
regard to the qualifications of candidates 
than men do. ‘There is more independent 
voting by the women, as a class, than by 
themen. . . . When nominations are made 
which do not commend themselves to their 
moral sentiment, you will see the women 
all vote as they please, without fear or fa- 
vor.” 

Hon. J. W. Kingman, who was for years 
a Judge of the U. 8. Supreme Court in 
Wyoming, says: 

“The women manifest a great deal of 
independence in their preference of candi- 
dates, and have frequently defeated bad 
nominations. 

Judge: Kingman instances several cases 
where candidates of known immorality 
were defeated, and where their defeat was 
admitted to be due to the votes of the 
women. 

Mrs. L. W. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools for the county in which Rawlins 
is situated, writes: 

“If a candidate is not correct in charac- 
ter, the entire feminine vote is against him, 
irrespective of party. ‘This fact renders it 
anecessity for each party to nominate good 
men, or their defeat is a foregone conclu- 
sion.” 

Now as to whether women object to 
suffrage. Mr. John C. Friend, editor of 
the Rawlins Journal, writes as follows: 

‘“*If the question of woman suffrage were 
to-day left to a vote of the people of the 
Territory, four out of five would vote for 
its continuance; and among the best peo- 
ple, there is not to exceed one in fifty who 
is not in favor of it. Woman suffrage is 
very popular. ‘There has been no opposi- 
tion to it since the first year, and the men 
who opposed it then are among its warm- 
est supporters now—the writer among the 
number.” 

It must be remembered that in Wyoming 
there is no doubt that ‘people’ means 
women as well as men; therefore the 
above testimony is pretty strong. Mrs. L. 
W. Smith, above referred to, says of the 
right of suffrage, ‘*The women do not un- 
dervalue it.”” Judge Kingman finds ‘‘in- 
telligent women in general” thoroughly in 
favor. Even the anonymous correspond- 
ent of the N. Y. Times, who lately pub- 
lished an elaborate attack on woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming, said that he asked a 
number of his acquaintances there what 
they thought of it, and “the replies of 
women were mostly that they were glad 
of a chance to vote against bad men, or for 
good men.” But the strongest proof that 
the women of Wyoming do not object to 
suffrage is that it is not repealed. Every 
anti-suffragist knows that men will always 
give or withhold suffrage as the majority 
of women wish; and in Wyoming the 
women themselves could help repeal it if 
they did not like it. 

Mrs. Coggswell’s letter, as printed in the 
Gazette, refers to Lawrence City. There is 
ne such place in Wyoming. It is probably 
a misprint for Laramie City. Dr. Hay- 
ford, who has been six years Auditor of 
the Territory, seven years Postmaster at 
Laramie City, and fifteen years editor of 
the Laramie Daily Sentinel, says: ‘I do 
not know a person in the Territory who 
does not most heartily endorse the results 
of woman suffrage.” A few years ago, 
Dr. Hayford, annoyed by some anonymous 
letters in Eastern papers, and the many 
letters of inquiry addressed to him on the 
subject of woman suffrage, said: 


‘“*We take this occasion to answer them 
all at once, and do it through the columns 
of the Sentinel, one of the oldest and most 
widely circulated papers in the Territory, 
because it will readily be conceded that we 
would not publish, here at home, false 
statements upon a matter with which all 
our réaders are familiar, and which if false 
could be easily refuted. We assert here, 
then, that woman suffrage in Wyoming 
has been a complete success. The women 
of Wyoming value as highly the political 
franchise, and as generally exercise it, as 
do the men of the Territory. They are 
controlled more by principle and less by 
party ties than men, and generally cast 
their votes for the best men and best meas- 
ures. We do not know a respectable wom- 
an in the Territory who objects to her po- 
litical power or neglects to use it, and we 
do not know of a decent man in the Terri- 
tory who wishes it abolished, or who is 
not even glad to have woman’s help in our 
government. And we invite any man or 
woman of Wyoming who disagrees with 
the foregoing sentiments to come out over 
their own signatures and in their own 
home papers and take issue with us, and 
our columns shall be freely open to them.” 


The invitation was not accepted. 
It must also be remembered that every 
governor of Wyoming for the last fifteen 





years has spoken favorably of the results 
of woman suffrage, and that the last time 
an attempt was made in the Territorial 
Legislature to repeal it, now a good many 
years ago, the motion failed for want of a 
seconder, and was literally laughed down 
by the Assembly. In view of facts like 
these, the less attention the opponents of 
woman suffrage call to Wyoming, the bet- 
ter it will be for them. A. 8. B. 
—~->o———— 

ANOTHER EMPLOYMENT OPEN TO WOMEN. 


At Philadelphia, Pa., April 12, the War- 
den of the Eastern Penitentiary was start- 
led by the appearance at the entrance of 
the prison of a burly-looking ruffian, an 
ex-convict, Thomas Cunningham by name, 
in the custody of a delicate-looking wom- 
an, who with perfect self-possession hand- 
ed him over to the prison-keepers. The 
woman was Miss Ida Kurtz, who two 
weeks ago took the oath as Deputy Sher- 
iff of Franklin County, and has since acted 
as assistant to her father, who has been 
Sheriff at Chambersburg for ten years. 
The prisoner, Cunningham, has served one 
term of imprisonment in the Western Pen- 
itentiary, and was convicted at Chambers- 
burg two weeks ago of aggravated assault 
and battery on a woman. He was sen- 
tenced to three years’ solitary confinement 
at hard labor. Sheriff Kurtz was confined 
to his bed. ‘The Philadelphia officials re- 
fused to send for the convict, and the duty 
of bringing him 150 miles to the nearest 
penal institution devolved upon the fair 
Deputy Sheriff, who started with her pris- 
oner early inthe morning. Cunningham’s 
hands were confined by handcuffs, and 
Miss Kurtz kept him close by her side 
during the journey. She is not a muscu- 
lar-looking woman, is, slight in figure and 
amiable in manner. When asked if she 
was not afraid of Cunningham, she said 
that she had known worse prisoners in 
her father’s jail. M.A. L. 

———-  -@@e- --—- - 
WOMEN ON PARISH COMMITTEE. 





At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
parish in Woburn, Tuesday, April 8, Mrs. 
Lucy E. B. Converse and Mrs. Martha W. 
Winn were chosen members of the parish 
committee, with two male members. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT SOUTH HANSON. 


By invitation of the Literary Club of 
South Hanson, Rev. J. W. Bashford, Ph. 
D., was invited to close the public meet- 
ings of the season by a lecture upon Wom- 
an Suffrage. The vestry of the Baptist 
Church was kindiy tendered for the occa- 
sion. But the audience overflowing the 
vestry, the church, which had been heated 
and lighted for the occasion, was thrown 
open, and was well-filled by. the towns- 
people. 

Mrs. Helen M. Pendleton very graceful- 
ly presided. Miss E. J. Gurney, although 
an invalid, was present and presided at the 
organ, while a select quartette rendered 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s inspiring ** Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Miss Gurney, 
whose bright and able answer to Mrs. 
Leonard appeared in the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL a short time since, has been the pow- 
er behind the throne for equal justice for 
her sex in South Hanson. 

Mr. Bashford spoke for three-quarters 
of an hour, answering many of the ordi- 
nary objections and presenting unanswer- 
able arguments for woman suffrage, hold- 
ing the interest, and occasionally eliciting 
the applause, of the audience. At the close 
of his address, suffrage leaflets were care- 
fully distributed throughout the audience 
by the ladies. A vote upon the question 
was called for. About two-thirds of the 
audience voted in favor of equal rights 
for women, and not one against. 

Another bright song was sung by Miss 
Luther, accompanied by Miss Gurney on 
the organ. The thanks of the audience 
were tendered to Mr. Bashford, and the 
audience adjourned ‘‘to discuss the ques- 
tion in their homes for. the next two 
months,” as the president happily remark- 
ed. 
The credit of the arrangements for this 
first suffrage address in South Hanson is 
due to Mrs. Jane Howland, an intelligent 
and earnest friend of the cause, A. Q. 

South Hanson, April 16, 1884. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN WASHINGTON TERRI- 
T 





The following letter, written to the late 
Woman Suffrage Convgntion held in Spice- 
land, Henry County, Indiana, will be read 
with interest by many friends of the move- 
ment. Miss Binford is well known and 
respected as connected with the advanced 
educational interest of the State. As it is 
an additional testimony in favor of the 
practical workings of woman suffrage, we 
take pleasure in presenting it to our read- 
ers: 

NEw TACOMA, WASHINGTON TERRI- } 

TORY, MARCH, 1884. f 

To those who are fearful lest some dire 
calamity will follow granting the ballot to 
women, it will doubtless be a great relief 
to know that no such results have followed 
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the enfranchisement of women in Wash- 
on Territory. Immediately upon the 
signing of the suffrage bill by Gov. New- 
ell, ratifications and jubilee meetings were 
peld at Port ‘Townsend. Olympia, Seattle, 
strelacoom and ‘Tacoma, at all of which 
rs. A. 8S. Duniway, of Portland, Oregon, 
through whose efforts mainly the bill was 
passed, spoke eloquently. At Olympia, 
the good news was ushered in by the ring- 
ing of bells and the firing of cannon. Three 
elections have been held since the law went 
jnto effect. ‘Tum Water has the honor of 
peing the first place where women exer- 
cised. their newly acknowledged right to 
the ballot, the occasion being the election 
of town officers under a new charter. Of 
the 60 votes cast, 23 were those of women. 
At an election held on the 10th of last De- 
cember, under the charter consolidating 
the towns of Old and New Tacoma into the 
city of Tacoma, 181 women cast their first 
pallot. These women readily adjusted 
themselves to the new order of things, and 
walked up to the polls and voted as though 
they were accustomed to so doing. In 
Olympia, the women held the balance of 
power, and were enabled with their 99 
yotes to elect a temperance mayor, and 
the city papers said, **the presence of ladies 
at the polls had a beneficial influence, as 
the election was one of the most quiet and 
orderly ever held in Olympia.”” Women 
have served acceptably on juries in What- 
com and Chehalis. At the regular elec- 
tion to be held in Tacoma in May next, 
opportunity will be offered for a further 
cbeervation of the working of the new 
law. The victory gained in Washington 
Territory gives renewed hope for the suc- 
cessful enfranchisement of women else- 
where, and especially in Indiana, where 
the leaders in this battle for equal rights are 
such staunch, faithful workers as Dr. Mary 
F. Thomas, Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, Mary E. 
Haggart, Florence M. Adkinson, May 

Wright Sewall and Helen M. Gougar. 

EmMA W. BINFORD. 
————— ooo 


FROM THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 





Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The St. Louis M. E. Conference in ses- 
sion in Kansas City, Mo., a short time ago, 
passed a unanimous resolution favoring 
woman’s ballot on the temperance ques- 
tion. Ip Missouri and Kansas, suffrage is 
gaining friends, and even here in Indian 
Territory, I find many of the Indians, men 
and women, favorit. Bushy Head, the Chief 
of the Cherokees, signed the pledge a short 
time ago, asa result of Mrs. Molloy’s la- 
bors ; and while the Chief of the Choctaws 
drinks when he can get it, he never gives any 
man an office who is not a total abstainer. 
Prohibition does prohibit in Indian Terri- 
tory, and if the States would put a man in 
prison two years for selling a quart of 
whiskey, men would think twice before 
they would try to defy the law. 

LAURA G. FIXEN. 

wend 


WORK IN MINNESOTA. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

The agitation of the principles of wom- 
an suffrage in Minnesota is comparatively 
a pioneer work, and one meets with many 
discouragements. Still, the people are 
progressive, and when they realize that 
the arguments upon which we base our 
claims are unanswerable, they frankly tell 
me: ‘I never thought of woman suffrage 
fromsuch stand-points. Youareright. I 
am glad you came to us.”’ Words like 
these cheer me all along the line; they 
strengthen and bless, and on I go. 

In 1872, suffrage work that had been 
carried on principally by Mary J. Colburn 
and her sister, Abby Spaulding, culminat- 
ed by the introduction of a resolution in 
the Legislature, to amend the Constitution 
so as to enfranchise the women of Minne- 
sota. Gov. Austin had promised to sign 
the bill if carried. Mrs. Colburn address- 
ed the Legislature in convention assembled 
upon its merits, and was highly compli- 
mented by both legislators and the 
press. The bill was carried by a majority 
of four in the Senate and nine in the 
House, but Gov. Austin vetoed it, making 
as his excuse, that it was not carried in 
good faith, and that the time had not come 
for the women of Minnesota to vote. From 
that time to 1881, purely suffrage work 
was not attempted. Since then, the State 
W.S. A. has been organized, and workers 
have been in the field. 

The past week found me in an intelli- 
gent American community in the towns of 
Newport, Langdon and Cottage Grove in 
Washington Co., where suffrage meetings 
had never been held. Two nights in New- 
port found the M. E. Church full, ready 
to listen to the suffrage gospel. I always 
take an expression of the audience by ask- 
ing for rising votes upon both the aflirma- 
tive and negative sides of the question. 
At the first evening’s meeting, I asked for 
an expression from the ladies, and one 
arose, firmly but modestly. ‘Then I ex- 
tended the invitation to the gentlemen, 
and thirteen arose without any hesitancy. 
Ithen repeated the request to the ladies, 
and six arose. Thus you see, it only re- 
quires a leader here and there. There are 
many true yet timid souls who are longing 
to step out into a new freedom of thought 
and action, who will do so by the proper 
encouragement. 

The next night more than one-half of 
the audience arose in favor,’ pledging 
themselves to work for woman suffrage 





instantly upon request. No one arose in 
objection either night. 

In Langdon, I had some Germans and 
Irishmen to listen tome. ‘The ‘Town Hall 
was packed. All the standing room was 
utilized. The windows were full. All 
gave me the most respectful attention. 
The rising vote was fair. Noone objected. 

Many doubt the votes of foreign men. 
Educate them. Send out your missiona- 
ries. Make them feel that we sympathize 
with them in their hardships, and that we 
do not look upon them as usurpers of our 
rights. ‘leach them the principles of our 
government, and that their wives, mothers 
and sisters are as much entitled to the ex- 
ercise of the privileges of citizenship as 
they and we, and they are ready to accept 
and believe it. 

A blizzard struck us Saturday night, the 
first | have witnessed, yet a good compa- 
ny met me on Sunday night to listen to 
the ‘Bible evidences of woman’s equali- 
ty.” More anon. L. MAY WHEELER. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Laura Giddings Julian died sudden- 
ly of heart disease, at her home in Irving- 
ton, Indiana. She was the daughter of 
Joshua R. Giddings, and, during his public 
career, she was for some years his trusted 
adviser, helper and companion. She had 
the same fine traits that made her father 
the champion of equal rights in the midst 
of great personal peril. She was well-ed- 
ucated, noble, and lovely. On her mar- 
riage with the Hon. George W. Julian, 
Dee. 31, 1836, she entered at once into her 
husband’s interests, aided his public ca- 
reer, kept up her literary tastes, and was 
the beloved and trusted wife and mother in 
the home which her presence blessed. She 
believed in woman suffrage, and though by 
reason of physical infirmity she was not 
able to atterd the meetings, her moral 
support was always given to the cause. 

L. 8. 
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DIED. 





In Melrose, Mass., May 12. EMMA ASH- 
TON, daughter of J. Oscar and Etta Liver- 
more Norris, aged 1 year, 8 months. 

a Oo 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Henry James’s new story, ‘*Lady Bar- 
barinua,” will be begun in the May Century. 

The Vermont Woman Suffrage Society 
began last fall with 17 members. It now 
has 161 members, thanks to faithful work- 
ers. 

Hartford is to havea Sister Dora Society, 
with rooms where girls who have to work 
through the day can read, write and sew 
of evenings. 

A number of letters written by George 
Eliot, to ‘ta friend abroad,” have been pub- 
lished in the Journal des Débats. It is 
thought these letters were addressed to 
Madame Bodichon. 





The Evansville, Ind., Telephone Com- 
pany have sent Mrs. R. B. Parvin and Miss 
Anna Higgins, who are first-class oper- 
ators,-to New Orleans, to take positions 
there. 

The Metaphysical Club gathered last 
‘Thursday afternoon, under Mrs. Anagnos’s 
lead, at No. 4 Chestnut Street, as the guests 
of Mrs. Bigelow, to the number of about 
fifty, and Rev. C. C. Grafton read a skil- 
fully prepared essay on ‘The Individual 
Man,” in the light of his metaphysical life. 

‘The only son of Mrs. Tracy Cutler, John 
Martyn Tracy, is a most successful animal 
painter. He lately sold a little group of 
cows for $800; anda picture of his ina 
Broadway window in New York kept the 
street obstructed by people who stopped 
to look at it. 

Rev. Samuel L. Dike says: ‘New Hamp- 
shire deals vigorously with those guilty of 
cruelty to animals, but it has divorced 101 
women for suffering ‘extreme cruelty’ 
without punishing a man, unless giving 
him the privilege to marry a new victim 
be a penalty.” 

‘The funeral of Henry J. Hutchinson, of 
Lynn, of the well-known Hutchinson fam- 
ily of singers, occurred from the family 
residence at High Rock this week. There 
was a very large attendance of relatives 
and friends, and the remains were conveyed 
to the Eastern burial-ground for inter- 
ment. 

The W. C. T. U., in a letter to the daily 
papers, ask, ‘*How can women help to keep 
rum-sellers and immoral men off the school 
board? First, plead with every man you 
know to vote only for the good men upon 
the school board, and add your vote, that 
the crying need which leads women to this 
step may be more noted.” 

The Index this week is rich in woman 
suffrage articles. It contains an intro- 
duction by Frances Power Cobbe to a 
book on the woman question, soon to be 
published by Theodore Stanton, also the 
able speech Mrs. Sara A. Underwood made 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa 





tion, entitled, “Fallacies of the Remon- 
strants.” 

If Miss Willard is authority, the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union is defin- 
itely for woman suffrage. Among other 
things which she says it ‘stands for,”—and 
the statement is made in the bulletin of the 
Society,—is ‘‘no sex in citizenship.” An- 
other is “no sect in religion.” No sect 
means no definite faith, or a Millennium of 
indifferentism. ‘There are a good many 
Christian women who will decline to stand 
for either of these objects.— The Watchman. 

The Equal Suffrage Society of Indiana 
has sent a letter to every delegate to the 
district convention held on the 10th, and to 
the State convention held on the 17th, 
with a view to affect the choice of dele- 
gates to Chicago. The letter is as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, APRIL 8. 

Dear Sir—I am directed by the Indianap- 
olis Equal Suffrage Society to call your at- 
tention to the desire of the suffragists to be 
represented in the coming campaign, and 
to ask your influence in nominating candi- 
dates who favor that measure. Very re- 
spectfully yours, NAOMI TOMLINSON, 

Secretary of the Equal Suffrage Society. 

The students of the Perkins Institute for 
the Blind, assisted by their teachers, will 
give a dramatic entertainment in aid of the 
kindergarten project. on Tuesday, April 22, 
at 7.45 P.M. ‘The play is to be “William 
Tell,” and the preparations are nearly 
completed. ‘The sightless actors are striv- 
ing to render their venture a success. Ow- 
ing to the limited capacity of the hall,there 
are only seventy-five tickets for sale, which 
can be obtained at the salesroom of the In- 
stitution, 37 Avon Street. We hope that the 
friends of the blind will patronize their en- 
terprise and lend a helping hand. 

The report of the proceedings of the 
Eleventh Woman’s Congress has come to 
hand. It is in two pamphlets, one con- 
taining the reports of heads of depart- 
ments, with the names of the officers, heads 
of Committees, and list of members; the 
other contains ten of the essays read at 
the last meeting of the Congress, which 
was held in Chicago. The pamphlet shows 
what important questions were discussed, 
and the ability with which they were treat- 
ed. If any have doubted the value or the 
need of the Woman’s Congress, this pam- 
phlet will remove that doubt. It should 
have a wide circulation. 

The first case ever tried in Boston under 
the act allowing wives to recover for inju- 
ries caused to families by the sale of liquor, 
was begun last Thursday in the second ses- 
sion of the Superior Court, the suit being 
brought by the advice of the Law and 
Order League. The Plaintiff, Rosanna 
Tidswell, thirty-one years of age, seeks to 
recover $6,000 from James D. Casey, a liq- 
uor dealer on Harrison Avenue, for ill- 
health and suffering caused by an assault 
upon her by her husband, resulting from 
the excessive use of intoxicating liquor, 
which she claims he procured at Casey’s 
saloon. 

Among the women stenographers who 
are making it pay are Mrs. J. R. Palmer, 
of Utica, who gets from $7,000 to $8,000 a 
year; Miss Jennette Ballantyne, of Roch- 
ester, about $5,000; Miss Pulsifer, of Au- 
burn, who makes as much as her father or 
any of her four brothers, all of whom are 
reporters ; Mrs. Sarah G. Crosby, of Water- 
town, Me., who travels around the circuit 
with the court, and makes from $300 to 
$500 in each of seventeen counties. There 
may also be mentioned Miss Alice Nute, of 
Chicago, and Miss Mary McCalla, of Phila- 
delphia, who are very successful. Obser- 
vation does not confirm the statement that 
“women stenographers are innumerable 
and get as high wages as men;” but that 
they do receive much higher pay than 
women in many other skilled occupations 
is undisputed. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





Goldthwait Bros. advertise that in con- 
nection with their furniture manufactur- 
ing, they have excellent facilities for re- 
pairing and upholstering. Their work is 
first-class and reasonable, as we know by 
frequent experience. 

The new Bleachery of De L. Sheplie & 
Co.’s at 39 Avon St. comes decidedly as 


good news for ladies, as it is on the ground- | 


THIN WOOLLEN 


floor, and tired feet will have no stairs to 
climb. For some years this has been a 





CARPETS. 


- BUY DIRECT of THE MANUFACTURERS 


Royal Velvets, - 


Tapestries, - 
Three-Plys, - 
Extra Superfines, 
ingrains 


5-Frame Body Brussels, 


English Sheet Ol! Cloths, 
These goods will be found as advertised and are warranted. 


J.% J. DOBSON, 


625 and 527 Washington St., Boston. 


All Intermediate Profits Saved. 





| _ Having placed in our Retail De t 

et assortment of our Standard swe are a large 
4 Wem @ purchasers 0 t ering 
| ; very low prices : Carpets at the following 


we are off 


- - - $125 

- - 115 
- - 65 and 75c. 
- - - $100 
- = 65 and 75c. 


- 387 t-2 and 50c. 
$1 00 
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first-class manufactory of hats and bon- | 


nets, and their work in renovating old 


hats into new is spoken of as marvellously | 


perfect and gratifying. ‘The latest styles 
on hand. Remember the place, which is 
opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


A magnificent stock of Paper Hangings, 
Window Shades and Drapery Stuffs, will 
be found at Corse, Bosworth & Co.’s, 181 
Washington Street, and better still, at very 
low prices. The fresh and elegant goods, 
the excellent arrangements for examining 
and matching draperies and wall decora- 
tions. and the courteous attention and ex- 
quisice taste manifested by the proprietors, 
make it a delightful place for satisfactory 
buying. Inspection is invited before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 

Every lady having property to manage 
is aware of the many perplexities arising 
from collection of rents, dividends ete., 
and many times a little advice or assist- 


| 





PATENTED, 


-EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. It is adapted for ladies 
ue and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 

the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, aud distrivutiny the strain over the shoulders, 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘drag’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is #0 arranged that the bands of the outer skirte do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and ep- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladivs only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 36 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $! 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, posta, 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & C0., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


‘andres, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





BABOSS 166 DEO. 1Gh, BBD sorcccccccccccvescecesseccessccescessccscicccsces $8,281,060 44 


LA@DIMtles .......cccccrcccccccsccccccccccscccsecceccsesccsccccccscccecces sees 


6,374,197 56 


Surplus, Including Capital......cccccccccccsccccscccccccccssvccsecssecs $1,906,862 88 


1 WOMEN 


INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° ° - 


BOSTON. 





ance would be gratefully received. We 
direct attention to Mr. Samuel Barnard’s 
advertisement, for whom we cannot say 
too much in recommendation. His un- 
qualified reputation, references and_ busi- 
ness experience will be found invaluable 
to ladies, in all questions of expediency or 
of business. 


The latest music from Oliver Ditson in- 
cludes “A Night in Venice,” a potpourri 
from the opera of J. Strauss, arranged by 
Theodore Moelling; ‘Queen of the Mead- 
ow,” a march by Chas. V. Clay, and **Gay 
asa Lark, an Idyl,” by the same author, 
both being of the series called “Bright as 
the Daisies ;° ‘‘Elissa Waltz,” by Edgar de 
Valmenecy; “The Statue of Liberty,” a 
march by Daniel Spillane; ‘Evening 
Song” (Barcarolle), by Louis Meyer,which 
can be adapted for the organ; also the 
‘“*Hunter’s Glee,” by L. Meyer, for piano 
or organ; * Galop,” arranged by Theo. 
Moelling from the comic opera by F. Chas- 
saigne. Vocal music : ‘*My Early Love,” by 
Jessie Moir and Frank L. Moir; **he Roll 
of the Drum,” by F. E. Weatherby and J. 
L. Molloy; ‘Last Night,” by Clement 
Scott and Isidore de Lara; Impatience,” 
English version by L. Underwood, words 
and music by 8S. C. Marchesi; ‘Spirito 
Adorato” (Spirit Divine), Scene and Pray- 
er from ‘Il Duca d’Ebro,” by P. La Villa. 





FOR APRIL and MAY. 


OVERGOATS, 


MEDIUM WEIGHT 


BUSINESS SUITS, 
FANCY CASSIMERE TROUSERS, 


And other seasonable articles of Gientlhemen’s Clotiuing, 
manufactured in workshops on our own premises by 
first-class hands, and diflercut in every respect from 
ordinary ready-made articles. New spring proaue- 
tion now ready. 

Our goods are all made with special refercnes to the 
wants of those who are willing to pay fair prices for 
the best clothing to be had. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y, 


400 Washington Street, Bostun, 
112 Westminster Strect. Providence. 





Good News for the Ladies. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEAGHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co, 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


For Young Women, 





Auburndale, Mass, * 





The Spring Term begins April2. Pupils expecting 
to enter in the Fall have sometimes gained a year’s 
time by coming in the Spring and shaping their studies 
with a view to entrance, There are now as many en- 
gagements for next year as there were last year by 
May 5. This shows the steadily increasing demand 
for place, and is a reason for early application by those 
intending to come next September. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Fresh stock, ovr own importation. Printed from 
new clear wpe, om good paper, gidt edger, bound in 
flemtbie French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains Keferences, Index, Maps, and Chronological 
Tabios, size 8%{ x 5° x Lin. Weight, 11 ounces. he 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158% TREMONT STREET, 


Open daily from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and THURS- 
DAY, at 2.30 P. M 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School. 


DRESS | A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


WANTED AGENTS at once to sell the authentic 
and complete life of WENDELL PHILLIPS, by 
GEO. LOWELL AUSTIN. ‘the people are waiting for it. 

is. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston. Mass. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


‘TO THOSE THAT ARE BEYOND THE RIVER— 
PEACE.” 


BY MARY C. PECKHAM. 





When Death had closed your cyes, sweet friend, and 
neighbors came to borrow 

Some argument from speechless clay to prove Heav- 
en's bright to-morrow, 

They scanned awhile your noble face, and marked 
each wasted feature, 

And then one said, with bated breath,—She’s better 
off, poor creature. 


“She had no gift for common life; she wove her 
whims around it, 

Nor was content to take the world exactly as she 
found it. 

On man’s depravity she tried to graft the grace of 
Heaven, 

But all her wit could not avail to make odd numbers 
even. 

“She had no call to storm the world with her ideals of 
beauty, 

Or break her soul upon the wheel to serve her sense 
of duty. 

She saw too straight for happiness, she told the truth 
too plainly, 

So here she spilled the lees of life, and loved and suf- 
fered vainly.” 


“Ob! fools and blind!” of old He said. Oh! fools 
and blind, to barter 

The inner light for policy, and make the truth a 
martyr! 

I count her wasted virtue more than fraud’s success- 
ful glazing, : 

And her more honored in your blame than in your 
meagre praising. 

She bent no knee to hoary sin, of circumstance or 
fashion, 

Her eyes too level with the stars to see the lights of 
passion, 

She dwelt apart from dwarfish souls who called them- 
selves her betters, 

To break His bread to fainting hearts, and make the 
poor her debtors. 


She deemed that lust defrauded love; that wedded 
love was purer 





Than even iden i ; that judg t waited 
surer 

F¥or him who dared to marriage rite a filthy heart to 
carry, 

Than for the wretch who merely robs a priestly sanc- 
tuary. 


She walked upright, as if that way her brow to Heaven 
was nearer; 

She lifted honest eyes to God as if to see Ilim clearer; 

So, when our desert manna here no more sufficed to 
feed her, 

God breathed upon her upturned face, and beckoned 
home the pleader. 


He sets His stars above your reach; they will not quit 
their shining; 

His truth eternally abides, despite your undermining. 

Then leave the shallow plummet here, you brought to 
gauge your sister, 

Nor breathe reproach upon the brow where late the 
angels kissed her! 





++ 
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A WAYSIDE WITCH. 


BY MRS. 8S. M. B. PIATT. 





{In Ireland.) 


Out of her blackened thatch she came, 
We stepped aside to let her pass; 

The primrose with its dim gold flame 
Burned round her in the April grass. 


Ferns dreamed by foamy waters, and 

A bird whose voice and plume were new 
Had sung itself from Fairyland 

Into a tree in bloom with dew. 


The children laughed : ‘A witch,” they sald, 
**All made of wrinkles!’ And, in sooth, 
The withered woman shook a head 
White as a lily. “Love and Youth, 


“With all their promise, come to this!” 
I sadly thought, when—hush—I heard, 
“You sweetest child, give me a kiss.’’ 
I fancied it might be the bird. 
Perbaps I would have whispered ‘‘Wait;”’ 
With all his rosebud blushes, lo! 
1 saw the dimpled boy go straight, 
With his red mouth, and kiss her, though! 


It was a picture strange and fair; 
I looked a while and could not see, 
What time they laughed together there, 
Which was the loveliest, he or she! 
— Youth's Companion. 
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KATE SANBORN’S WAY. 


BY JOY VETREPONT. 


Kate Sanborn would have had the blues 
if she had allowed herself. Instead, she 
was trying to think out a way, as she sat 
there on the slate-colored stone steps of the 
old farm-house. 

But there was a certain determination in 
the set of Kate’s well-shaped head, with its 
mass of brown hair wound in a coil against 
the white nape of her neck, which seem- 
ed to say that she was not one to sit 
down meekly with folded hands when she 
came to a hard placein life. And present- 
ly she gave a little decisive nod; glanced 
once more at the scrap of newspaper in her 
hand, thrust it into her pocket, then sprang 
to her feet and ran into the house and 
through it to where her mother and Susan 
were stamping sheafs of wheat and very 
full-blown roses on half-pound pats of but- 
ter. 

‘‘Mother,” said Katie, as she rolled up 
her sleeves and put on a big white apron, 
preparatory to washing out the churn, 
‘Mother, may I go to the Academy if I 
pay my own way?” 

“Why, child, what are you thinking of? 
Where’s the money to come from ?” 

‘“T mean to earn it my own self--work 
my way through. Charlie’s going to, and 
Idon’t see why I can’t. And—Val’s going 
to!” 

Here her eyes dropped and a soft flush 
came into her fair face, which bowed itself 
a little. 


‘ing an ignoramus all my life. 


THE WOMAN’S 


But presently she raised her head again, 
and a pure, strong light shone in her dark 
blue eyes, though she hesitated in her 
speech, and the rose blush still flickered in 
her cheeks. 

“And — and, if I’m to be—I 
want to know as much as—he does. At 
least, enough to be his—companion.” 

**Young bits of things!’ broke in Susan. 
‘“*What do you know of love and marriage? 
You'll have changed your minds before 
your seven years are up! And then, if you 
don’t, how do you know how long it will 
be before he gets a call? I declare! A 
girl of your age (doesn’t know more’n a 
kitten!) engaging herself to a boy not 
much older, who means sometime to be a 
minister !”’ 

A flash of something like terror had come 
into Kate’s face at Susan’s prophecy about 
Val and her changing their minds. But 
she looked up bravely as Susan stopped, 
out of breath, and turning to her mother, 
said: 

“‘Mother, I want to be worthy of Val. 
And if I don’t go to school, there'll grow 
up such a difference between us. I should 
stay here for the seven years doing house- 
work and sewing—and Val would be learn- 
ing botany and geometry, and geology 
and rhetoric, and Latin and Greek, and 
Homiletics and—and—things. And at the 
end of that time we'd be in different worlds 
—mental worlds, I mean. And he'd know 
things I didn’t even know the names of! 
And I shouldn’t be fit for him! And I 
couldn’t be his companion and helper in 
his work. You let Charlie work his way,” 
she continued, ‘‘and why not me? I won't 
be a bit of expense to you. Only let me 
try it, mother!” 

“Well, child, I'd be as glad as anybody 
for you to have a good schooling. And if 
I only had the money, you should go. 
Then you can’t look as nice as the other 
girls if’—— 

“Oh, mother,” broke in Katie, “I don’t 
rare how I look! At least, I don’t mean 
that, quite. But I can manage this winter 
with my old hat and dress made over, and 
perhaps by next year—well, next year 
hasn’t come.” 

‘“That’s just it! said Susan. ‘**You’re go- 
ing into you don’t know what. How are 
you going to pay your way—if it isn’ta 
secret?” 

“T thought that perhaps I could earn 
my board by washing dishes or making 
beds. Charlie does chores, you know, 
and lots of other young men get through 
school that way. And I don’t see why a 
girl can’t do the same. There’s as many 
things for a girl to do about a house as for 
aman. And then!I mean to buy a cam- 
era” — 

‘A what?” screamed Susan. 

*“*A photographing apparatus. You've 
seen it advertised. And they have dry 
plates; and there isn’t a bit of bother. And 
Bradford has such lovely views about it! 
And Howard Barthem bought one last 
year, and made it pay for itself, and clear- 
ed a hundred dollars besides. And if I 
could do that, it would cover everything— 
room-rent and tuition fees, and books, and 
perhaps clothes.” 

“Who ever heard of a woman photo- 
graphing? Fancy her lugging around a 
great black affair, as if she were a man! 
And hiding herself under a black cloth! 
Kate Sanborn, I’m ashamed of you!” 

“TI don’t think it would be as bad as be- 
Besides, it 
isn’t a big affair. The whole thing doesn’t 
weigh over two pounds. And it’s nothing 
to be ashamed of, any way,” said Kate, a 
little proudly. 

‘*Well, where’s the money coming from, 
to start with?” 

“T have my ten-dollar gold piece that I 
was saving for my winter suit; and that 
will buy the camera. And I have seven 
dollars and a cent to pay my fare to Brad- 
ford and start on.” is 
‘*Well, Katie,” said Mrs. Sanborn, “Ill 
give you leave to try it. I always did 
think that if a woman had pluck and ener- 
gy and health,there was no real reason why 
she shouldn't get along as well as a man, 
Try it for a year; and if you should fall 
short, why, we'll try to make it up for you. 
I do think it would make you more com- 
panionable like for your husban’, if you 
and Valdo marry. And in the long run 
it’s companionableness a man wants most 
in a wife. That’s why I don’t speak again’ 
your getting married so young. Because 
you fall into each other’s thoughts an’ 
ways better’n when you're older. You 
don’t get so set like in your own way. I 
married young, an’ I’ve never regretted it.” 
Katie went over to her mother, and for 
all answer, slipped her young, strong arm 
about her and kissed the wrinkled cheek. 
And the older woman, turning, clasped her 
daughter in her arms with a sudden, pas- 
sionate clasp, as if she were a baby sud- 
denly caught slipping from her arms. 
Susan, meantime, was stamping her but- 
ter pats with fierce energy. A hot flush 
had risen to her cheeks, and now, for one 
swift instant, a sudden moisture dimmed 
her eyes. But she turned a moment later, 
as Katie was leaving the room, to say: 


mean— I 





**Well, Miss Wilful, if you are to go, you 
may as well look decent. And so you may 
have my. navy blue to make over for Sun- 
days, and take your last winter's dress for 
every day now, as you were planning.” 

“You always give us a little sweet at 
the end, Suky,” said Kate, giving her sis- 
ter a loving squeeze. 

That night down by the meadow bars 
two young lovers were talking. 

‘*Mother says I may go! O Val, I'm so 
glad!” 

Val’s arm closed a little tighter, and 
gently pushed back a stray lock from her 
forehead. 

‘*My brave little girl!’ was all he said 
for a few minutes. 

“T felt as if you were going a long way 
from me,” said the girl; *‘more than miles, 
I mean. 

“Of course,” she went on, **I know that 
you'll always know a great deal more than 
[ shall, but we won't be so far apart that 
we won't understand each other. We 
won't speak in different languages.” 

‘*We never will!” he exclaimed ardent- 
ly, caressing the little curl again. 

The girls at the Bradford Academy star- 
ed when the new pupil took her camera, 
and setting it up in a good position, pre- 
pared to photograph the building. 

“The idea!” said some of them, scorn- 
fully. ‘*Good!” exclaimed others. 

All were equally eager, however, to 
know the result. And next day, when 
the photos came out full and fair, mount- 
ed on pretty lemon-colored cards, and 
marked at only ten cents each, Katie found 
that nearly every girl in school was ready 
to buy from one to a dozen. 

After that, the buildings were taken 
from all points of view. The girls were 
insatiable. ‘They must have their portraits 
taken; and they must send home photos 
of their rooms. And then the teachers 
must sit. Besides, there was ‘*Elm Bend” 
on the river to be taken, and the church 
they attended; and ‘:Lover’s Leap,” and 
‘*Lover’s Walk,” and the elm-shaded streets 
and quaint houses of Bradford. 

Indeed, the craze for Katie’s pictures 
ran so high that if she had not had a su- 
perabundant amount of vitality, she never 
could have done all that she did. But she 
ranked well in her classes, began music 
and singing lessons, cleared her way, and 
had a hundred and fifty dollars plus at the 
end of the year. 

**Well, Katie, you did well, [ must say!” 
said Mrs. Sanborn, when Katie came home. 
‘But you mustn’t work too hard next 
year.” 

**T don’t mean to,” returned Kate. ‘‘I*m 
going to take views around here this vaca- 
tion, und if [ ean make fifty dollars, I shall 
have two hundred. which will more than pay 
my way next year. And as I shall only 
do photographing next year, I shall have 
more time and strength to put on my stud- 
ies. I don’t expect to make as much next 
year, because the craze will be over. And 
besides, some of the other girls are going 
to have cameras. But this gives me a good 
start, and it will go hard with me if I 
don’t get through the three years. And 
then for Carmichael!” 

‘Why, Katie, you don’t mean to enter 
there!” 

“Yes, I want to go on with my Latin and 
take up Greek. I think I can manage one 
year just as I did at Bradford, by creating 
a craze.” 

“Youll run all to brains, and there 
wen't be either body or heart to you,” 
said Susan, who was stamping pats of 
butter just as vigorously as one year ago. 

“T hope not!” returned Kate. ‘I think 
the out-door tramps I shall have will give 
some chance for my body. Besides, I’m 
coming home after a year’s good start at 
Carmichael. I’m going to be mother’s lit- 
tle girl the rest of the time, and learn 
housekeeping, and read and study at 
home.” 

She was sitting on the arm of her moth- 
er’s chair, and kissing her mother’s hand 
between the words. 

“God save me from cultivating my brain 
at the expense of my heart,” she said soft- 
ly to herself. And the mother, catching 
the words of the prayer, blessed her, un- 
aware. 

“T think we've got a treasure in our 
minister’s wife,” said Mrs. Solomon Blue- 
bottle to Mrs. John Brown, at the monthly 
sewing-circle. ‘Such sweet, pretty ways 
as she do have! An’ able to play the or- 
gan an’ lead in the singing!” 

‘**Yes, an’ shakes your hand so warmly !” 
returned Mrs. John, with enthusiasm. 
‘An’ looks as if she was real interested in 
whatever you say. An’ not too proud to 
go visiting the poorest poor. The other 
day she went into Sam Slick’s—you re- 
member Sam Slick?—an’ she built up the 
fire, an’ made him coffee, an’ slicked up 
the room as nice as you please with them 
pretty white hands of her’n, an’ left the 
old man feeling quite comfor’ble an’ proud 
like.” 

‘““Yes, an’ they do say she’s had a fine 
eddication. Knows Greek an’ Latin an’ 





such. An’ she just is an elegant singer! 
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There’s no denying that. An’ they say 
she worked her wey to it all.” 

*“*Well, whether that’s so or not, J can’t 
say,” said Mrs. John. “But I do know 
she takes hold real capable for a young 
thing like her.” 

**Now play to me, darling,” said the 
Rev. Valentine Dinsmore, as he came in 
from a long round of pastoral calls, weary 
and disheartened. 

And Katie, sitting down to the piano, 
played and sang till the irritated nerves 
were rested and quiet. 

Then leaving the piano, she sat down on 
the hassock by the side of the sofa, and 
listened to her husband as he went over 
the tribulations of his parishioners; sug- 
gesting, as he went along, this and that 
remedy for this and the other evil, and 
always trust in God. 

“It’s too bad to put this on you,” said 
Val, who was submitting himself with 
manly grace to the cool fingers which 
were toying about his beard or across his 
forehead. 

“IT prepared myself to be your compan- 
ion, Val,”’ she says, quietly; ‘and I can- 
not be that unless I help you and share 
with you in your burdens.” 

Then the two clasp hands and look into 
each other’s eyes. 

‘She will do him good and not evil all 
the days of her life.”— Woman at Work. 
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NURSES OF THE UNION ARMY. 


Editors Woman's Journal :— 

A bill has been presented to the House 
of Representatives for the relief of women 
who gave their services in military hospi- 
tals during the late war, and has been re- 
ferred to the committee on pensions, 
bounties, and back pay, of which Mr. War- 
ner, of Ohio, is chairman. 

On Saturday, the 23d ult., four ladies, 
who represent this neglected branch of 
our national defence, testified as to the 
nature of their services to the government 
before the committee. 

Nearly twenty years have passed since 
the surrender at Appomattox; millions of 
dollars have been voted for pensions to 
soldiers; honors and treasure have been 
lavished upon successful generals, superb 
homes presented to them in various cities, 
and the nation’s gratitude has been testi- 
fied by word and deed—as it should be. 
Why has no recognition been made by the 
government of the services of heroic wom- 
en who left homes of comfort and luxury 
to succor wounded and dying soldiers? 

And what shall we say of that noble 
army of martyrs who gave husbands and 
sons to their country’s cause in her hour 
of need, and all that is left to them isa 
mound in a national cemetery? These 
widows and mothers then became minis- 
tering angels to poor suffering humanity 
in military hospitals, and to their devoted 
care hundreds of our brave soldiers now 
owe their lives. A woman in Indiana Jost 
two sons inthe army. She was with one 
who died in a hospital, and remained to 
care for his comrades. At six battles in 
Virginia she was at the front ministering 
to the sick and wounded without the ap- 
pliances of city hospitals. 

After the battle of Gettysburg, in July, 
in her laborious work, she had a sunstroke, 
which prostrated her. She recovered her 
health with the loss of eyesight. A wid- 
ow, childless, and blind, she now asks for 
compensation for her services to the coun- 
try; but the answer is, ‘*Congress has 
made no appropriation for women who 
served in the army.” 

The pay given by the government to 
these nurses was forty cents a day and one 
ration. In some hospitals the ladies gave 
this amount into the hospital fund to in- 
crease the comforts of the soldiers. 

The bill before Congress proposes to 
give $25 a month for the time of service 
to each woman whose name was on the 
hospital rolls as nurse, who received no 
compensation. 

Those who were paid forty cents a day 
to receive thirteen dollars a month. The 
amount seems absurdly small for the ser- 
vices rendered, considering the millions 
that are voted away upon less worthy ob- 
But even this paltry sum will re- 
lieve distress and give an Indian summer 
to lives whose sere and yellow leaf now 
verges on the winter of age. Nineteen 
years have passed since peace was declared 
and the hospitals closed. The grand re- 
view of the Army of the Potomac and of 
the Western Army passed in procession 
before them in Washington, May, 1865, 
and they recognized convalescent soldiers 
in the returning heroes. ‘The unusual 
and laborious life of these nurses was fol- 
lowed by loss of health in many cases. 
Some now sleep beneath the sod, where 
it is too late for them to feel a nation’s 
gratitude. Others (not so fortunate) are 
left dependent upon themselves, and 
knock in vain at the department doors, 
the answer of the secretary being, *‘No 
vacancy.” Those who were in middle life 
during the war are now approaching three- 
score and ten, and there will soon be but a 
remuant left to receive the miserable sti- 
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pend given in this bill. We hope it wil] 
not be laid on the table or left for a **more 
convenient season.” Every motive of 
honor and chivalry, of duty and gratitude, 
demands that this tardy justice be done, 
and we hope a unanimous vote of Con. 
gress will pay this debt, with the addition 
of eompound interest for the nineteen years 
which have been endured by patient wom- 
en, who will one day hear the sentence 
from a higher court: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the Jeast of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
WOMEN OF WASHINGTON, 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF WOMAN. 








The above is the title of an admirable 
paper read before the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture by Florence M. Adkinson, 
of which the following is an extract: 

There is one phase in woman’s indus- 
try, however, unrecognized, unhonored 
and unsung, for which I would plead. Ac- 
cording to the census, there were in 1880, 
between the ages of sixteen and fifty-nine, 
the most active period of human life, 13,- 
907,444 men, of whom 921,333 were re- 
ported without occupation, and between 
the same ages nearly as many women, 
13,377,002, of whom 11,093,887 were rep- 
resented without occupation. It is explain- 
ed that the number of men without occu- 
pation comprises students, invalids, idiots, 
the insane, paupers and criminals, and that 
the body of unoccupied women is made 
up of these same classes, “‘and of the far 
greater classes of women—wives, mothers, 
or grown daughters, keeping house for 
their families or living at home without 
any special avocation.” Making due al- 
lowance for imbeciles, invalids, paupers 
and criminals, there are in round numbers, 
if the census is to be believed, 10,000,000 
able-bodied women without occupation. 
The woman who does housework away 
from home and is paid for it, has an oceu- 
pation, and is classed as a worker, a house- 
keeper or domestic servant. If she does 
the same kind of work and much more of 
it for her family, she has no occupation, 
and is classed in the official record as a 
drone, a non-producer. That is a specimen 
of masculine logic. 
work as valuable within the family as 
outside? 

The housekeeper at home is the unpaid 
laborer of the world; the worker who nev- 
er goes on a strike, and to whom the ten- 
hour law is a “‘barren ideality.” She is a 
supported woman. Supported, though she 
work sixteen hours of the twenty-four. 
The man provides a barrel of flour and fuel 
to cook it, the woman bakes it into bread 
worth in the market four or five times the 
cost of flour and fuel; he furnishes a dol- 
lar’s worth of calico, she makes it into 
garments that will readily sell for two dol- 
lars—therefore she is supported. Suppose 
the work of the busy wife of the farmer or 
mechanic had to be hired, suppose all the 
numerous garments, the countless loaves 
of bread and cakes and pies and other 
cooking, all the tending of children and of 
the sick, all the manifold duties and labors 
of the house which she performs, had to be 
paid for, what would it amount to in dol- 
lars and cents at the end of the year? And 
when the year is multiplied by forty, what 
think you is the value of the home house- 
keeper? When at the end of forty years 
of toil and economy she finds herself with- 
out a dollar she can call her own, except 
the one-third interest which the law holds 
for her in case her husband dies before she 
does, is it any wonder that she feels that 
being supported is rather a hard fate? 

Is not the home housekeeper, the wife 
and mother who faithfully performs her 
part, worthy of a better fate than that of a 
beggar? Yes,a beggar, for a man if com- 
pelled to ask his wife for every ten cents 
he needed to use, would feel in the posi- 
tion of a beggar. 

The fact that home work does not bring 
in immediate money returns, does not de- 
tract from its actual value. It represents 
time, strength and skill, it calls for respon- 
sibility, energy, and executive ability. 
When a man and woman accumulate prop- 
erty together and maintain a home, he do- 
ing the out-door work and she in-door 
work, she contributes just as much tow- 
ard their joint accumulations as he does, 
and is entitled to the position of equal 
partner, half of the profits and-an equal 
inheritance. There has been some prog- 
ress in this respect. Under the old com- 
mon law, the wife, all that she possessed, 
and all she could do, belonged to the hus- 
band, and the widow could only hold a 
life estate in the lands of the deceased hus- 
band. ‘I'o-day the widow’s third is hers in 
fee simple, free from all claims, and in In- 
diana, if the joint accumulations are held 
by joint title, as in right and justice they 
should be, the widow inherits the property 
on the same terms as does the widower, it 
is hers to hold, manage or sell, without 
any of the expensive processes of law and 
administration. But there are very few 
homes thus held jointly. 

When her sex is no longer a disadvan- 
tage to woman in seeking opportunities, 





Why is not the same - 
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in commanding remuneration, and in pro- 
tecting and advancing her industrial and 
property interests, when her labor every- 
where receives a just valuation, when she 
is recognized as an equal partner in mar- 
riage and home, and her motherhood duly 
honored, then shall we see woman **full- 
summed in all her powers,” exalting her 
Jabor and by her labor exalted ; then shall 
she be given the full fruit of her hands; 
then shall *-her works praise her in the 
gates” according to her merits; then shall 
we greet the dawn of the golden age.— 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Twenty-one of the twenty-eight ward 
school principals in Indianapolis are wom- 
en. 

Professor Cyrus Northrop, of Yale, has 
accepted the presidency of the Minnesota 
State University, at Minneapolis, and 
leaves Yale in June, and enters upon his 
new duties in September. 

RobertCollyer, beloved of many‘through- 
out America and England, has in prepara- 
tion for The Current a series of papers to 
be entitled ‘Notes from My Notebooks.” 
Their publication will be begun some time 
in May. 

The manuscript of Wendell Phillips’ fa- 
mous address on O'Connell, the only effort 
of the kind which the distinguished orator 
wrote out fully, is in the possession of Mr. 
John Boyle O'Reilly, to whom it was pre- 
sented by Mr. Phillips. 

Joseph F. Huntress, of Gloucester, has 
left a large estate and $20,000 to establish 
and support a home for indigent women of 
sixty years of age and upward, natives of 
Gloucester, for a perpetual home. Glouces- 
ter comes into immediate possession of this 
valuable property. 

The Cincinatti Commercial Gazette well 
says:—*The restoration of order at the 
point of the bayonet means that the time 
has come for the agitation of the reforms 
that are indispensable for the preservation 
of the peace.” And the most important of 
these reforms is the exercise of municipal 
suffrage by women. 

The establishment of a silk culture bu- 
reau is the object of a bill recently intro- 
duced in the Senate. In its organization 
will be embraced five silk culture stations, 
one in each of the States of Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, Florida, lowa and California; 
and the bill provides for an appropriation 
for experimental investigations into the 
best methods of rearing the silk worm, and 
of treating the silk from its condition on 
the cocoon till it leaves the loom. 





If we have made politics too filthy to be 
fit for women, let her now come in and 
make politics fit for us. If the political 
caucus is more corrupting than the social 
gathering, then therg must be an element in 
society not in the caucus. Woman must be 
given the legal, as she has the moral, right 
to vote; and such are the exigencies in the 
‘ase that if neither party in the field will 
give her that right, a party will be put in 
power that will.—Decatur (Jowa) Gazette. 

George Jacob Holyoake, referring to his 
wife, whose death we recently recorded, 
says: *‘In whatever I said or wrote, I had 
regard to what she would think. What- 
ever I bought had reference to her taste. 
It seems for the present as though that 
standard had gone out of my mind. While 
she lived, the world seemed complete to 
me. Even when so far away from her as 
New Mexico, the world still seemed inhab- 
ited, because she was in it. There are 
those still remaining in whom I shall feel 
interest all my days, but the world no lon- 
ger feels inhabited to me.” 


‘There are now forty-eight lady students 
in the Harvard Annex, and it is the testi- 
mony of some of the Harvard professors 
that the average scholarship of the classes 
in the Annex is above that of the classes 
in the College. Over fifty courses are open 
to the pupils; and, of these, Greek, Latin 
English, German, and mathematics attract 
the largest numbers. This year, thirty- 
five out of the forty-eight ladies have chos- 
en Greek electives. 'wo enthusiastic girls 
from Texas sold lands and travelled two 
thousand miles for privileges’ which Har- 
vard University could afford beyond any 
woman’s college. In return, the Annex 
has ser a graduate to Montana as head of 
a Classical school.” 


In an interesting address on ‘“The Edu- 
cation of the Women of the South,” before 
the Louisiana Educational Society, of New 
Orleans, the Rev. A. D. Mayo said that be- 
fore the war, Northern women did not ap- 
preciate the brain power and heart’s devo- 
tion of Southern women who managed the 
domestic affairs of a large plantation ; that 
during the war, Northern women heard of 
Southern women’s bravery, patriotism, 
and tenderness through the letters written 
home from Southern hospitals and battle- 
fields; and that since the war, love links 
had been numerous, many Southern wom- 
en having become wives at the North, and 
many Northern women wives at the South. 








The congregation of the University of 
Oxford has been stimulated by the exam- 
ple of Cambridge to adopt a statute admit- 
ting women to the examinations. There 
was much and strenuous opposition to it, 
and many of the counter arguments were 
quite medizval in their tone. One rever- 
end opponent of the measure urged that if 
women were admitted, they would ‘exert 
their domestic influence over the cur: icu- 
lum of the University,” and persuade the 
Dons to change it to suit their caprice or 
pleasure. Another was only anxious on 
account of the health of the young wom- 
en, but he was silenced by statistics show- 
ing that quite as many men as women 
break down from overwork. Finally, after 
a long and lively debate, the statute was 
carried by 107 votes to 72; and so the ad- 
vocates of woman’s rights can score an- 
other step inadvance.—N. Y. Tribune. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Acts or THE ANTI-SLAvERY ArosTLEs. By 
Parker Pillsbury. Cupples & Upham. 


This volume of “tacts” i 





in which the au- 
thor had so early and long continued a share 
is really a history of an important part of 
the anti-slavery movement. It covers some 
of the earlier and later ‘field service” 
which went on amid toil and privation 
and hardship which only they who recall 
it can realize. Stephen S. Foster and Park- 
er Pillsbury were among the first, if not 
the very first, to enter this field. Hence 
Mr. Pillsbury speaks of what he had _ per- 
sonal knowledge. ‘There is a chapter on 
Garrison, one on N. P. Rogers, a third on 
slavery as it was; then follow the acts of 
the anti-slavery apostles; with acts of the 
pro-slavery apostles subjoined, the latter 
generally telling their own story in their 
own words, works and ways. Singularly 
enough, Wendell Phillips is not mentioned. 
The mobs, the imprisonment, the persecu- 
tion, which in numberless ways beset the 
anti-slavery advocates, are told in the most 
graphic manner, giving vivid pictures of 
scenes and events which were a part of the 
great conflict. The book is interesting to 
the general reader, furnishing a curious 
chapter of the progress of ideas. It is es- 
pecially interesting to one who studies the 
history of the abolition of slavery. 


L. 8. 
a oe 


HUMOROUS. 


Guard (to old gentleman who has been 
causing him a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble): ‘*Well, sir, I just wish you was 
an elephant, and then you'd always have 
your trunk right under your eyes.” 


The sentimental Sterne used to say, 
“The most accomplished way of using 
books is to serve them as some people do 
lords, learn their ¢itles and then brag of 
their acquaintance.” 

The ‘‘laying-on-of-hands cure” is not 
the failure some persons believe it to be. 
Many a wise and excellent mother has 
used it with great success in the treatment 
of a refractory offspring. 

A contemporary says that a Boston 
woman has discarded her husband and 
now pets her pug dog. This was the 
style of Madam de Staél, who once said: 
“The more I know of men, the better I 
like dogs.” 

“Can you let me have twenty dollars 
this morning to purchase a bonnet, my 
dear?” said a lady to her husband one 
morning at breakfast. ‘*By-and-by, my 
love.” ‘**That’s what you always say, my 
dear; but how can I buy and buy without 
the money?” And that brought the money. 


A father was questioning his children 
one Sunday evening on the portion of Sa- 
cred Writ in Genesis descriptive of the 
construction of the ark. ‘How was light 
admitted into the ark, as glass was then 
unknown?” queried papa of one of the 
misses. ‘Oh, Noah just lighted the gas.” 

One day as Thackeray was walking along 
Wych Street, he passed a group of dirty 
little street Arabs. One little female tatter- 
demalion looked up at him as he passed, 
and then called out to her younger broth- 
er: “Hi, Archie, do you know who him 
is? Him’s Becky Sharp.” ‘By Jove,” 
said Thackeray to a friend, ‘strange as it 
may seem, that little maiden gave me more 
pleasure than if I had received a compli- 
mentary letter from his grace the Duke of 
Wellington. When your name gets into 
the slums, that means fame; you have 
touched the bottom.” 


Toward Christmas a young man enter- 
ing a curiosity shop, found the dealer 
mourning over the fragments of a superb 
Sévres vase. “Ill buy the bits of you,” 
said he. **But you can’t possibly mend 
it.” ‘*Never mind. Just put the pieces in 
a box, carefully tied up, and send it to 
Mme. V.” Then, giving the dealer five 
francs, this prodigal departed with the 
cheering reflection that madam would, of 
course, suppose the vase to have broken 
en route. ‘I'wo days after, full of his idea, 
he called on Mme. V. “I have received 
your singular present,” she said. ‘‘Sin- 
gular!” ‘‘Well, rather. Here itis.” And 
she showed the stupefied young man each 
piece of the vase carefully wrapped in tis- 
sue paper. ‘he shopkeeper had been al- 
together too thorough in his packing. 








Mrs. Coxe, of Windham, N. H., declares that 
her life was saved by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, She 
had 31 terrible Scrofulous sores. 


2+-o~ 
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Timez 1s Mongy.—Time and money will be 
saved by keeping Kidney-Wort in the house. It 
is an invaluable remedy for all disorders of the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, and for all diseases 
arising from obstructions of these organs. It 
has cured many obstinate cases after hundreds 
of dollars had been paid to physicians without 
obtaining relief. It cures Constipation. Piles, 
Biliousness, and all kindred disorders. Keep it 
by you. 
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NEW LEAFLETS. 





We have just printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets: 
Freedom for Women. By Wendell 

Phillips, . ° ° ° . 25c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women By 

Ednab D. Cheney, ° . - léc. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, . 35¢. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, - 75c. per hun. 

In no. way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 








If it were possible 


to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 
DRACUT, MASs. 


What 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 

Dear, Sirs ) Aad suf- 
fered from ney com- 

Man Did piaint ana biliousness for 
hfteen years. i ores 

everything and never go 

with an rood. Last January, 
petore I ommnenced tak- 
; ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidney are overztns I 4 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge, To do any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat enything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus’ 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
about it will come to me and ask what 


k of it. Very truly yours 
think o JONATHAN’ J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5, 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








mie BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING«“BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


NGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No fami ty, rich . poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 

Moral Education of their Children in 

Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New Yerk 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 








Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


A Leading London Phys= 
fcian establishes an 
Ottice in New York 

*.. for the Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am. Journal of Medicine. 

f 


Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a specialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success has simply bec 
astonishing; we have heard of caces of over 20 years’ stan«'- 
in successfully cured by him. He has published a work on 
thts disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- 





derful cure freeto any sufferer who may send their express 
and P. O, Address, We advise any one wishing a curo to ac- 
dress Dr, AB, MESEROLE, No, 96 John St., New York. 








American College Song Book. 


A Collection of the Songs of 50 representative Amer- 
ican Colleges. One can hardly imagine Songs fresher 
and brighter than these, 200 in number, and all newly 
contributed by the colleges in question, including Vas- 
sar and Wellesley. There is an average of 4 songs from 
each college. Price $2 00. 

Also published, Carmina Collegensia, $300. Uni- 
versity Songs, $2 50, and Student’s Life in Song, $1 50. 


Just Published. 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of MUSIC, 


BY DR. FREDERICK LOUIS RITTER. 


A book of great importance, giving a concise and 
interesting narrative of the progress of music during 
the last 2000 years, Price $2 5 


Almost Ready. 
A new Sunday Schoo! Song Book of fine quality, by 
Emerson and Sherwin, Wait for it. 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 


More and more used, every year, epliven School Life, 
and furnish most valuable practice. 


Forest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.) new. Flower Festival 
on the Rhine, (45 cts.) Crown of Virtue, (60 cts.) 
Fairy Bridal, (50 cts.) New Flower Queen, (75 cts.) 
Hour in Fairy Land, (60 cts.) Little Bo Peep, (60 cts.) 
Three Little Kittens, (50 cts.) Quarrel Among Flow- 
ers (35 cts.) Spring Holiday, (60 cts.) School Festival, 
(20 cts.) and Cinderella, (50 cts.) are all lively and 
pretty Cantatas. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL, 


161 TREMONT ‘STREET, STUDIOS 12-14 


INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Princi . 
Figure Drew and Painting. From the Flat, Cast 
and Life. Artistic Anatomy. 
EMIL CARLSEN. 
Painting. Still Life and Fey omponition. 





A. B 4 . 
Drawing. Still Lite, Water Colors and Perspective. 
VISITORS: 
GEORGE FULLER, J. HARVEY YUUNG, 
HKNRY HITCHINGS, EDGAK PARKER, 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
Boston Pub. Schools, Boston Art Club, 
Students may begin at any time. Classes day and 
ovens and for those able to attend only on Saturday. 
Specia Life Class for ladiesin the evening. Lectures 
on Artistic Anatony, with d trations, Schol 
ships for the greatest advancement. Model in costume 
all day without extra charge. See circulars at Art 
Stores. Apply to or address as above 
RANK M,. COWLES, Manager. 


Send six cents tor postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
® goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me. 


GONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy forthe above disease; by 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long stapding 
have beencured. Indeed, 80 eres is my faith infts ‘eficac e 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex. 
press & P, O, address, Dk, T, A, SLOCUM, 161 Pearl Bt., N. ¥. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine, 


VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, 
82 RUTLAND ST.. BOSTON, Oct. 13, 1883. 

Gents—1 wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted. One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself,in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up by your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you in any better way than to show you 
what it has accomplished, 

ns. F. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 
THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME. 

Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beveficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without. CHAS, A. BUNTING 

June, 1, 1883. Resident Manager. 

WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
440 Kast 57th St.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—We find your Liquid Food very useful, 
Respeetfully vours, 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 13,1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
ina doctor who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright's disease. She was so 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 

ether, and ber skin very yellow. On the 23d took her 
bed in terrible distress. for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 

painting over the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 
fets and nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint; getting out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart an great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
affairs. which made her very unbappy,and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist. was able with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks. At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital. where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The eftect was almost magical. She 
began lo improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food. She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is still improving 
dally, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by iis use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as well as ever. 


From a Leading Boston Physici 


“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops, and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspoonful. It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 


Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls daily. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child, 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 




















FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE cE 
WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washipgton, cor. Bedford St. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Btreet 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
aud Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 w 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particnlars send for Circulars. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three yeurs’ graded ccurse. "Bo 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 

an, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college ts 
regular in all respects, ed, and open to men and 
= ous hie tis ait 

‘erms: » payable in advance; graduation ; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, Goiedine ; dd 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the aaa for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session oe Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New. York. 


Mt. Carroll [Il] Seminary, 


With its Musical Censervatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. 

of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and eat care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Il. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society otf 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Ciassieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre aratory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulneas. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
logue’ and full pardculare, adress SDWati it 

articulars, ress ARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
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BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mase. 
READ! READ! 
The following testimony in 


to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man: 
“I am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BA as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

LM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugg:sts, 








&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. 
BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

In proposing a change so new to our po- 
litical practice, but -o harmonious with the 
spirit and principles of our government, it 
is only just that I should attempt to show 
that it is neither repugnant to reason nor 
hurtful to the State. Yet I confess some 
embarrassment; for, while the essential 
reason of the proposition seems to me to 
be clearly defined, the objeciion to it is 
vague and shadowy. From the formal 
opening of the geveral discussion of the 
question in this country, by the Convention 
at Seneca Falls, in 1848, down to the pres- 
ent moment, the opposition to the sugges- 
tion, so far as T am acquainted with it, has 
been only the repetition of a traditional 
prejudice, or the protest of mere sentimen- 
tality ; and to cope with these is like wrest- 
ling with a malaria, or arguing with the 
east wind. 

From the theory of ancient society. that 
woman is absorbed in man, that she isa 
social inferior and a subordinate part of 
man, springs the system of laws in regard 
to women which in every civilized country 
is now in course of such rapid modifiea- 
tion, and it is this theory which so tena- 
ciously lingers as a traditional prejudice in 
our political customs. 

If any one insists that there are no such 
things as natural political rights, and that 
no man is born x voter, I will not now 
stop to argue with him; but I will suggest 
that if no man is born a voter, so no man 
is born a man — for every man is borna 
baby. But heis born with the right of be- 
coming a man without hinderance; and I 
ask whether, if every man is not born a 
voter, he is not born with the right of be- 
coming a voter upon equal terms with other 
men? 

There are, as I think we shall all admit, 
some kinds of natural rights. ‘The air is 
vocal with the traditional eloquence with 
which those rights were asserted by our 
fathers. 

The rights which they declared to be in- 
alienable are indeed what are usually eall- 
ed natural, as distinguished from political 
rights, but they are not limited by sex. A 
woman has the same right to her life, lib- 
erty and property that a man has, and she 
has consequently the same right to an 
equality of protection that he has; and 
this, as I understand it, is what is meant 
by the phrase, the right of suffrage. If I 
have a natural right to my life and liberty, 
I have the same right to every thing that 
protects that life and liberty which any 
other man enjoys. I ask the same for every 
woman in this State. Long before James 
Otis, Lord Somers said to a committee of 
the House of Commons, that the possession 
of the vote is the only true security which 
an Englishman has for the possession of 
his life and property. 

Our fathers answered the question of the 
best and surest protection of natural right 
by their famous phrase, “the consent of 
the governed.” Thnt is to say, since every 
man is born with equal natural rights, he 
is entitled to an equal protection of them 
with all other men; and, since government 
is that protection, right reason and expe- 
rience alike demand that every person shall 
have a voice in the government upon per- 
fectly equal and practicable terms-—that is, 
upon terms which are not necessarily and 
absolutely insurmountable by any part of 
the people. 

Now these terms cannot rightfully be ar- 
bitrary. But the arguments of those who 
have derived government from society, 
seem to assume that the political people 
may exclude and include at their pleasure ; 
that they may establish purely arbitrary 
tests, such as height, or weight, or color, 
or sex. This was substantially the squat- 
ter sovereignty of Mr. Douglas, who held 
that the male white majority of the settlers 
in a Territory might deprive a colored min- 
ority of all their rights whatever; and he 
declared that they had the right to do it. 
The same right that this Convention has to 
hang me at this moment to that chande- 
lier, but no other right. Brute force may 
do anything ; but we are speaking of rights, 
and I deny that the people of the State of 
New York can rightfully, that is, accord- 
ing to right reason and the principles of 
this government derived from it, perman- 
ently exclude any class of persons or any 
person whatever from a voice in the gov- 
ernment, unless it can be clearly establish- 
ed that their participation in political 
power would be dangerous to the State. 
‘There ought to be no Pariahs,” says John 
Stuart Mill, ‘‘in a full-grown and civilized 
nation: no persons disqualified except 
through their own default. . . . Every one 
is degraded, whether aware of it or not, 
when other people, without consulting 
him, take upon themselves unlimited power 
to regulate his destiny.” ‘*No arrangement 
of the suffrage, therefore, can be perman- 
ently satisfactory in which any person or 
class is peremptorily excluded; in which 
the electoral privilege is not open to all 
persons of full age who desire it.” 

The Chairman of the Committee asked 
Miss Anthony, the other evening. whether, 
if suffrage were anatural right, it could be 
denied to children. Her answer seemed to 
me perfectly satisfactory. She said sim- 
ply, ‘All that we ask is an equal and not an 
arbitrary regulation. If you have the right, 
we have it.” The honorable Chairman 
would hardly deny that to regulate the ex- 
ercise of a right according to obvious rea- 
son is one thing, to deny it absolutely and 
forever is another. If every person has a 
natural right to life, liberty, and property, 
and a co-existent claim to a share in the 
government which defends them, regulat- 
ed only by perfectly equitable conditions, 
what are the practical grounds upon 
which it is proposed to continue the abso- 
lute and hopeless disfranchisement of half 
the adult population? 

If I am told that women are virtually 
represented, I reply, with James Otis, that 
**no such phrase as virtual representation 
is known in law or Constitution. It is al- 
together a subtletv and illusion, wholly 
unfounded and absurd.” If they are rep- 
resented, when was the choice made? No- 
body pretends that they have ever been 





consulted. It is a mere assumption to the 
effect that the inrerest and affection of men 
will lead them to just and wise legislation 
for women as well as for themselves. But 
this is merely the old appeal for the politi- 
cal power of a elass. Itis just what the 
British Parliament said to the colonies a 
hundred years ago. “We are all under the 
sume government,’ they said: ‘tour inter- 
ests are identical. We are all Britons; Bri- 
tuin rules the wave: God save the King! and 
down with sedition and Sons of Liberty!” 
The colonies chafed and indignantly pro- 
tested, because the assumption that there- 
fore fair laws were made was not true; be- 
cuuse they were discovering for themselves 
what every nation has discovered — the 
truth that shakes England to-day, and 
brings Disraeli and the Tory party to their 
knees, and has already brought this coun- 
try to blood—that there is no class of citi- 
zens, und no single citizen, who can safely 
be intrusted with the permanent and exclu- 
sive possession of political power. ‘*There 
is no instance on record,” says Buckle, in 
his history of civilization in England. “of 
any class possessing power without abus- 
ing it.” Itis as true of men as a class as 
of an hereditary nobility, or of a class of 
property-holders. Men are not wise 
enough, nor generous enough, nor pure 
enough, to legislate fairly for women. The 
laws of the most civilized nations depress 
and degrade women. ‘The Jegislation is in 
favor of the legislating class. 

We ask women to confide in us, as hav- 
ing the same interests withthem. Did any 
despot ever say anything else? And, if it 
be safe or proper for any intelligent part 
of the people to relinquish exclusive politi- 
cal power to any class, [ ask the Commit- 
tee, ‘l'o what class, however rich, or intel- 
ligent, or honest, they would themselves 
surrender their power? ‘They know, as we 
all know, as our own experience has 
taught us, that the only security of natural 
right is the ballot. 

If I am asked what women want the 
ballot for, | answer, What do men want it 
for? Why do the British workmen at this 
moment so urgently demand it? Look in- 
tothe British laws regulating labor, and 
you will see why. ‘They want the ballot 
because the laws affecting labor and capi- 
tal are made by the capitalist class alone, 
and are therefore unjust. I do not forget 
the progressive legislation of New York in 
regard to the rights of women. Upon this 
point. one honorable gentleman asked 
whether the laws both for men and wom- 
en. were not constantly improving, and 
whether. therefore, it was not unfair to at- 
tribute the character of the laws about 
women to the fact that men made them. 
The reply is very evident. If womey alone 
made the laws, legislation for both men 
and women would undoubtedly be pro- 
gressive. Does the honorable gentleman 
think, therefore, that women only should 
make the laws? 

Itis not true that, in the ordinary and 
honorable sense of the words, women are 
represented. Laws are made for them by 
another class, and upon the theories which 
that class, without the fear of political op- 
position, may choose to entertain, and in 
direct violation of the principles upon 
which, in their own case, they tenaciously 
insist. I live in the County of Richmond. 
It has a population of some 27,000 persous. 
They own property, and manage it. They 
are taxed, and pay their taxes; and they 
fulfil the duties of citizens with average 
fidelity. But if the committee had intro- 
duced a clause into the section they pro- 
pose, to this effect, ‘Provided that idiots, 
lunatics, persons under guardianship, fel- 
ons, inhabitants of the County of Rich- 
mond, and persons convicted of bribery, 
shall not be allowed to vote,” they would 
not have proposed « more monstrous injus- 
tice, nor a grosser inconsistency with every 
fundamental right and American principle, 
than in the clause they recommend : and in 
that case, what do you suppose would have 
been my reception had [ returned to my 
friends and neighbors, and said to them, 
“The Convention thinks that you are vir- 
tually represented by the voters of West- 
chester and Chautauqua”? 

I have no superstition about the ballot. 
I do not suppose it would immediately 
right all the wrongs of women, xny more 
than it has righted all those of men. But 


what political ageney has righted so 
many? Here are thousands of iniserable 


men all around us; but they have every 
path opened to them. ‘They have their 
advocates; they have their votes; they 
make the laws, and, at last and at worst, 
they have their strong right handsefor de- 
fenee. And here are thousands of misera- 
ble women pricking back death and dis- 
honor with a little needle: and now the 
sly hand of science is stealing that little 
needle away. The ballot does not make 
those men happy nor respectable nor rich 
nor noble; but they guard it for them- 
selves with sleepless jealousy, because 
they know it is the golden gate to every 
opportunity; and precisely the kind of 
advantage it gives to one sex, it would 
give to the other. It would arm it with 
the most powerful weapon known to polit- 
ical society ; it would maintain the natural 
balance of the sexes in human affairs. and 
secure to each fair play within its sphere. 

Or shall I be told that women, if not 
numerically counted at the polls, do yet 
exert an immense influence upon politics, 
and do not really need the ballot? If this 
argument was seriously urged, I should 
suffer my eyes to rove through this cham- 
ber and they would show me many honor- 
able gentlemen of reputed political influ- 
ence. May they, therefore, be properly 
and justly disfranchised? I ask the hon- 
orabie chairman of the committee, wheth- 
er he thinks that a citizen should have no 
vote because he has influence? What gives 
influence? Ability, intelligence, honesty. 
Are these to be excluded from the polls? 
Is it only stupidity, ignorance and rascal- 
ity which ought to possess political power? 

Or will it be said that women do not 
want the ballot and ought to be asked? 
And upon what principle ought they to be 
asked? When natural rights or their 
means of defence have been immemorially 
denied to a large class, does humanity, or 





justice, or good sense require that they 





should be registered and called to vote 
upon their own restoration? It must be 
assumed that men and women wish to en- 
joy their natural rights, as that the eyes 
wish light or the lungs an atmosphere 
Did we wait for emancipation until the 
slaves petitioned to be free? All our lives 
had been passed in ingenious and ignomin- 
ious efforts to sophisticate and stultify 
ourselves for keeping them chained; and 
when war gave us a legal right to snap 
their bonds, we did not ask them whether 
they preferred to remain slaves. We 
knew that they were men, and that men 
by nature walk upright, and if we find 
them bent and crawling, we know that the 
posture is unnatural, whether they may 
think so or not. Inthecase of women, we 
acknowledge that they have the same nat- 
ural rights as ourselves—we see that they 
hold property and pay taxes, and we must 
of necessity suppose that they wish to en- 
joy every security ef those rights that we 
possess. So when in this State, every 
year, thousands of boys come of age, we 
do not solemnly require them to tell us 
whether they wish to vote. We assume, 
of course, that they do, and we say to 
them, ‘Go, and upon the same terms with 
the rest of us, vote as you choose.” But 
gentlemen say that they know a great 
many women who do not wish to vote, 
who think it is not ladylike, or whatever 
the proper term may be. Well, I have 
known many men who habitually abstain- 
ed from politics because they were so 
“ungentlemanly,” and who thought that 
no man could touch piteh without defile- 
ment. Now what would the honorable 
gentlemen who know women who do not 
wish to vote, have thought of a proposi- 
tion that I should not vote, because my 
neighbors did not wish to? There may 
have been slaves who preferred to remain 
slaves—was that an argument against 
freedom? Suppose there are a majority 
of the women of this State who do not 
wish to vote—is that a reason for depriv- 
ing one woman who is taxed of her equal 
representation, or one innocent person of 
the equal protection of his life and liberty ? 

The amendment proposes no compulsion 
like the old New England law, which fined 
every voter who did not vote. If there are 
citizens of the State who think it unlady- 
like or ungentlemanlike to take part in 
the government, let them stay at home. 
But do not, I pray you, give them author- 
ity to detain wiser and better citizens from 
their duty. 

But I shall be told that the proposition 
is openly at war with the distribution of 
functions and duties between the sexes. 
Translated into English, this means that 
itis unwomanly to vote. I know that at 
the very mention of the political rights of 
women, there arises in many minds a dread- 
ful vision of a mighty exodus of the whole 
female world, in bloomers and spectacles, 
from the nursery and kitchen to the polls. 
It seems to be thought that if women practi- 
sally took part in polities, the home would 
be left a howling wilderness of cradles, and 
a chaos of undarned stockings and button- 
less shirts. Buthowisit with men? Dothey 
desert their workshops, their ploughs and 
offices, to pass their time at the polls? Is 
it a credit to a man to be called a profes- 
sional politician? The pursuits of men in 
the world,‘o which they are directed by 
the natural aptitude of sex, and to which 
they must devote their lives, are as foreign 
from political functions as those of wom- 
en. ‘To take an extreme case: there is 
nothing more incompatible with political 
duties in cooking and taking care of chil- 
dren than there is in digging ditches or 
making shoes, or in any other necessary 
employment, while in every superior in- 
terest of society growing out of the fami- 
ly, the stake of women is not less than 
men’s, and their knowledge is greater. In 
England, a woman who owns shares in 
the East-India Company may vote. In 
this country, she may vote as a stockholder 
upon a railroad from one end of the coun- 
try to another. Butif she sells her stock 
and buys a house with the money, she has 
no voice in the laying out of the road be- 
fore her door, which her house is taxed to 
keep and pay for. Why, in the name of 
good sense, if a responsible human being 
may vote upon specific industrial projects, 
may she not vote upon the industrial reg- 
ulation of the State? There is no more 
reason that men should assume to decide 
participation in politics to be unwomanly 
than that women should decide for men that 
itisunmanly. It is not our prerogative to 
keep women feminine. Nature is quite as 
wise as we. Whatever their sex incapaci- 
tates women from doing, they will not do. 
Whatever duty is consistent with their sex 
and their relation to society, they will 
properly demand to do until they are per- 
mitted. 

We cannot know what is womanly until 
we see the folly of insisting that the theo- 
ries of men settle the question. We know 
now what the convenience and feelings of 
men decide to be womanly. We shall 
know what is womanly in the same sense 
that we know what is manly, only when 
women have the same equality of develop- 
ment and the same liberty of choice as 
men. The amendment I offer is merely : 
prayer that you will remove from women 
a disability, and secure to them the same 
freedom of choice that we enjoy. If the 
instincts of sex, of maternity, of domestic- 
ity, are not persuasive enough to keep 
them in the truest sense women, it is the 
most serious defect yet discovered in the 
divine order of nature. 

Are not women as much interested in 
good government as men? There is fraud 
in the Legislature; there is corruption in 
the Courts; there are hospitals, and tene- 
ment-houses, and prisons; there are gam- 
bling-houses, and_ billiard-rooms, and 
brothels; there are grog-shops at every 
corner, and I know not what enormous 
proportion of crime in the State proceeds 
from them; there are forty thousand 
drunkards in the State, and their hun- 
dreds of thousands of children,—all these 
things are subjects of legislation, and, un- 
der the exclusive legislation of men, the 
crime associated with all these things be- 
comes vast and complicated. Have the 
wives and mothers and sisters of New 











York less vital interest in them, less prac- 
tical knowledge of them and their proper 
treatment, than the husbands and fathers? 
No man is so insane as to pretend it. Is 
there then any natural incapacity in wom- 
en to understand politics? It is not assert- 
ed. Are they lacking in the necessary in- 
telligence? But the moment that you 
erect a standard of intelligence which is 
sufficient to exclude women as a sex, that 
moment most of the male sex would be 
disfranchised. Is it that they ought not 
to go to public political meetings? But 
we earnestly invite them. Or that they 
should not go to the polls? Some polls, 1 
allow, in the larger cities, are di-ty and 
dangerous places; and those it is the duty 
of the police to reform. But no decent 
man wishes to vote in a grog-shop, nor to 
have his head broken while he is doing it; 
while the mere act of dropping a ballot in 
a box is about the simplest, shortest, and 
cleanest that can be done. Last winter 
Senator Frelinghuysen, repeating, I am 
sure thoughtlessly, the common rhetoric 
of the question, spoke of the high and 
holy mission of women. What is the high 
and holy mission of any woman but to Be 
the best and most efficient human being 
possible? ‘lo enlarge the sphere of duty 
and the range of responsibility, where 
there are adequate power and intelligence, 
is to heighten, not to lessen, the holiness 
of life. 

But, the objectors continue, would you 
have women hold office? If they are ca- 
pable and desirous, why not? ‘They hold 
office now most acceptably. In my imme- 
diate neighborhood. a postmistress has 
been so faithful an officer for seven years, 
that when there was a rumor of her re- 
moval, it was a matter of public concern. 
This is a familiar instance in this country. 
It was held by some of the old English 
writers that a woman might serve in al- 
most any of the great offices of the king- 
dom. And, indeed, if Victoria may delib- 
erate in council with her ministers, why 
may not any intelligent Englishwoman 
deliberate in Parliament, or any such 
American woman in Congress ? 

If it be unwomanly for a woman to vote, 
or to hold office, it is unwomanly for Vie- 
toria to be Queen of England. Surely if 
our neighbors had thought they would be 
better represented in this Convention by 
certain women, there is no good reason 
why they should have been compelled to 
send us. Why should I or any person be 
forbidden to select the agent whom we 
think most competent and truly represent- 
ative of our will? There is no talent or 
training required in the making of laws 
which is peculiar to the male sex. What 
is needed is intelligence and experience. 

The capacity for making laws is neces- 
sarily assumed when women are permitted 
to hold and manage property and to sub- 
mit to taxation. How often the woman, 
widowed or married or single, is the guid- 
ing genius of the family—educating the 
children, directing the estate, originating. 
counselling, deciding. Is there anything 
essentially different in such duties, and the 
powers necessary to perform them, from 
the functions of legislation? 

But I am asked, Would you drag women 
down into the mire of politics? No, sir, I 
would have them lift us out of it. Now 
the science of government is not an igno- 
ble science. and the practice of politics is 
not necessarily mean and degrading. If 
the making and administering of law has 
become so corrupt as to justify calling pol- 
ities filthy, and a thing with which no 
clean hands can meddle without danger, 
may we not wisely remember, as we begin 
our work of purification, that politics have 
been wholly managed by men? How can 
we purify them? Is there no radical meth- 
od, no force yet untried, a power not only 
of skilful checks, which I do not under- 
value, but of controlling character? Mr. 
Chairman, if we sat in this chamber with 
closed windows until the air became thick 
and fetid, should we not be fools if we 
brought in deodorizers—if we sprinkled 
chloride of lime and burned assafeetida, 
while we disdained the great purifier? If 
we would cleanse the foul chamber, let us 
throw the windows wide open, and the 
sweet summer air would sweep all impur- 
ity away and fill our lungs with fresher 
life. If we would purge politics, let us 
turn upon them the great stream of the 
purest human influence we know. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, April, 21 at 4 P. 
M., Dr. Caroline Hastings will read a paper on ‘*The 
Physiological Effects of Alcohol.” Club tea at 6.30. 





Sunday, April 20, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will 
speak before the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston Street, at3. P.M. Subject: “The 
Eternal Goodness ” <All women invited. 





A Graduate of Smith College desires a position as 
teacher. Would prefer to teach Greek and Latin. 
First-class references. Address H. B.C., Brookline, 
Mass. 





Delighttul Apartments may be secured for the 
season in one of the choicest locations in Cambridge. 
Private house. For particulars inquire at Tuk Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL OFFICE. 


You Can Get a cup of chocolate or cocoa “‘free’’ at 
towntrees’ Chocolate Exhibition, 563 Washington 
Street, Boston. 

Summer Board.—A family or 5 or 6 adults ina 
farm-house pleasantly situated in Western Mass. 
Rooms large and airy. Inquire at this office. 











Pine Cliff Cottage.—Home and Day School for 
Boys and Girls. Spring term will commence April 28. 
Address E. L. W. Willson, Dedham, Mass. 





For Sale Cheap.—A large handsome house and 
grounds, owned and occupied by a woman physician, 
with a good practice in a city of twelve thousand in- 
habitants. For particulars address Lots Firch MANs- 
FIELD, M. D., No.57 Court St., Watertown, New York. 


Mr. Kuapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place, or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 





MRS. WARNER'S 3s 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, ag 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here. 
by notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. 


FURNITURE 
REPAIRED. 


In connection with our manufacturing we have excel. 
lent facilities for reupholstering and repairing PAR. 
LOR SUITS, LOUNGES, CHAIRS, Ete. 

We offer a fine stock of PLUSHES, VELOURS, 
DAMASKS, CASHMERES, MOMIE CLOTHs, 
TAPESTRIES and Novelties from which to select 
Furniture Coverings. 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
569 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Second door south of New Adams House. 


SAXONY 


CARPETS : RUGS 
JohnH. Pray, Sons & Co 


SOLE AGENTS 


For the United States, have 
just received a splendid col- 


lection of these choice goods 
in a great variety of designs and 
sizes, and in all the newest popular 
colorings. They are offered at a 
material reduction from former 
prices. Carpets to fit exact di- 
mensions of rooms can be ordered 
by cable and delivered in from 
thirty to sixty days. 











558 & 560 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


LADIES 


Who appreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYLES should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 


MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 


Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.'s. 


535 Washington Street, Boston. 


FREE Silks for Patchwork. 


ny lady sending 14 °c. stamps for tliree 
months’ subscription to the Home Guest, our popular 
Literary Magaz‘ne, we will present free 1 package beautiful Y 
assorted Silk Blocks for patchwork, 1 package Embrol- \ 
dery Silk, assorted colors, and a lovely Silk Handkerchief, 


size 20 x Winches, R. L. SPENCUR CO., Hartford, Conn. 


New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A OORSE 


AND 


GEO. M. BOSWORTH & CoO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 


Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACK, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Inspection Invited. 




















No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


° BOSTON. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 134 Rowe’s Wharf, ee 
Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Seecurt 
ties bought or sold on commission, 15 years experi- 
ence, 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 

PockET KNIVES 


SCISSORS ERASERS, etC.y 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cnt- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 34 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 

















C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD §T- 
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